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Demoisy “E” Series 
Stemmer/Crushers 
Challenge Comparison 


because they offer great production choices! 

These are the only proven stemmer/crushers 
now on the market easily adjusted to 

ecrush only ¢ stem only 

¢ crush and stem 

° or pump whole fruit 


Demoisy 

STEMMER/CRUSHER CHECKLIST (“K”Series| X Y 

Available in 20, 40, and 60 ton models ».4 

Has movable crusher xX 
ECan crush only x 

Can stem only xX 

Can crush and stem D.¢ 

Crusher may be placed before/after stemming X 

Can pump whole fruit ».¢ 

Gentle pump does not macerate fruit X 

Produces juices low in solids ».E a 

Has SS non-breakable rotary basket ».4 

Basket holes cleaned with each revolution xX 

Shaft “fingers” have rubber saftey tips X 

Made of all SS : D.¢ 

Portable model available 20 ton 

Portable must/pomace pump available >.< 

Pump is removable 20/40/60 a 

Fixed pump available 60 ton 

Crushers are optional 20/40/60 

Many different style pumps to choose from ».¢ 


Discover for yourself 
the advantages Demoisy offers over all others. 
Check it out! 
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PROCESS ENGINEERS, INC. 


Call today for further information: (415) 782-5122 3329 Baumberg Avenue 


Hayward, CA 94545 
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IPNC—1990—Oregon 


The International Pinot Noir Celebra- 
tion (IPNC) in McMinnville, Oregon is 
issuing a nation-wide invitation to pro- 
ducers of Pinot Noir for the 1990 Cele- 
bration, July 27-29. 

The 1990 Celebration will be the fourth 
year and registration will be 500 people, 
including 55 wineries in a non-compe- 
titive showcase of the best Pinot Noir 
wines from all over the world. 

Producers are invited to participate 
and pour their wine in the Celebration. 
Ground rules are: The wine must be 
produced by a commercial winery which 
produces at least 500 cases of Pinot 
Noir under that brand/winery name. 
The specific bottle submitted may be 
from a special lot smaller than 500 cases, 
but the total winery/brand production 
of Pinot Noir must be over 500 cases. 
The winery owner or winemaker must 
be present at the Celebration to be held 
at Linfield College in McMinnville. 
Once selected, there is an entry fee of 
$100 and four cases of wine are required; 


You can’t afford delays from 
unreliable equipment. And you can’t 


yield. 
Willmes presses have proven 


afford presses that lower your quality or 


reliability and get the most from every 


P.O. Box 750249 Petaluma, CA 94975 (707) 765-6666 


at least two must be the selected Pinot 
Noir. Housing and meals for the visit- 
ing owner or winemaker are provided 
by the Celebration. 

American wines will be selected by a 
blind formal tasting in February, 1990, 
organized by the IPNC Board. Wineries 
applying should recognize that many 
fine Pinot noirs are not accepted be- 
cause of the limit on number of winer- 
ies participating. 

To apply, send two bottles of each wine 
(a winery may submit more than one 
wine) to the IPNC by Feb. 1, 1990. Please 
include information about the winery 
and who the IPNC should contact. 
Wineries will be notified by March 1, 
1990. 

Please ship bottles to IPNC c/o Sokol 
Blosser Winery, 5000 NE Sokol Blosser 
Lane, Dundee, OR 97115. For further 
information write IPNC, PO Box 1310, 
McMinnville, OR 97128 or call: IPNC 
message phone: 503/472-8964 or Susan 
Sokol Blosser, 503/864-2282. a 


We sell the least expensive 
equipment in wine industry. 
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grape dollar. They are the finest 
presses in the world today. 

Of course, you’re buying more 
than a machine. You’re buying Scott 
Labs’ service — 55 years of coming 
through in the crush. 


Canada East (416) 839-9463 


presses from Scott Labs aren’t only the 
best presses money can buy. 


New cork supplier 


Cork Associates, with Jordi Cata as 
president, has established an office in 
Napa, CA, to provide customers with 
wine corks and is the exclusive U.S. 
distributor for ‘SPARK’, the new line of 
high-end sparkling wine corks manu- 
factured by Amorim & Irmaos, S.A. of 
Portugal. 

‘SPARK’ has been in development for 
many years, after substantial invest- 
ments in research. The sparkling wine 
corks are made in a new plant with 
new equipment. 

Cork Associates can supply corks pro- 
cessed with traditional bleeching and 
silicone or parafin coating. A large in- 
ventory of corks will be warehoused in 
Napa for processing and branding ac- 
cording to winery requirements. 

Corks will be the main thrust of Cork 
Associates, but they intend to add new 
products in the future with the aim of 
becoming a full-service center to Amer- 
ican wineries. 

Cork Associates can be reached at 
902-M Enterprise Way, Napa, CA 94558; 
phone, 707/224-6000; Fax, 707/224-7616. 


Which means that Willmes 


They’re also the least expensive. 


Canada West (604) 769-6308 
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Wells Shoemaker, MD 


Tempers and 
temperance 
in France 


No nation is drunken where wine is cheap; 
and none sober, where the dearness of wine 
substitutes ardent spirits as the common 
beverage... . It is, in truth, the only anti- 
dote to the bane of whiskey. — 

Thomas Jefferson, 1799 
That's irrelevant. 
—The Proibs, 1989 
* * * * * * 

The Proibs (Prohibitionists-ed.) lump all 
alcohol-containing beverages together as 
simply varying dilutions of the same dan- 
gerous drug. 

This absolutist tactic intentionally ignores 
the tremendous — and abundantly well- 
documented — differences between wine, beer, 
and spirits in style of use, liability to intox1- 
cate, social impact, and medical morbidity. 
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LABORATORIES 


ANALYTICAL SERVICES TO THE ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE INDUSTRY 


ETS Laboratories provide a complete spectrum of analytical 
services to the wine, distilled spirits, and brewing industries. We are 
committed to assist our clients with a level of expertise, reliability, 
technical capability, and objectivity unmatched among independent 


laboratories serving the alcoholic beverage industries. 


The wine industry has meekly protested 
that wine is the traditional beverage of mod- 
eration, a healthful accompaniment to a 
well-balanced diet, a symbol of family to- 
getherness, a welcome grace in a troubled 
world. 

‘“Balderdash,’’ say the black-hooded Protbs, 
‘“ust pitiful whimpers of innocence by a 
hobbled aristocrat on the gallows stairs.’’ 

In this kangaroo court, facts don't have to 
be good, they just need to sound convincing 
to the blood-thirsty gallery. Both sides eagerly 
scour medical journals looking for live am- 
munition. The sharpest arrows deal with 
cancer, death, sex, and babies. 

The literature of one’s adversaries offers a 
particularly fertile source of dirt, and un- 
doubtedly PWV enjoys a rapt readership 
among people who have never pruned a 
vine, crushed a grape, or enjoyed a civilized 
meal. 

Turning the tables, I found “Advances in 
Alcohol and Substance Abuse”, Vol. 8, 
No. 1, 1989, especially enlightening, as it 
precisely validated Thomas Jefferson's ap- 
parently timeless observation. 

Authors d’Houtand, Adriaanse, and 
Field present 35 years of data in their 
report, “Alcohol Consumption in France: 
Production, Consumption, Morbidity 
and Mortality, Prevention and Educa- 
tion in the Last Three Decades.” 

At the outset of the study period, 
France was the world’s leading producer 
of ethanol and the leading per capita 
consumer. The authors hasten to point 
out that, wine is by no means the only, 
or even the primary, beverage in many 


areas of the country. 
The following trends were documented: 

1. Since 1960, per capita alcohol con- 
sumption by adults decreased from 
26.5 liters to 19 liters, with a drop in 
wine of 30% (from 192 to 133 liters/year). 
Cider dropped by 50%, but beer rose 
25% (52 to 64 liters/year). 

Consumption of spirits was difficult 
to tabulate, but production of spirits 
dropped 18% and the number of dis- 
tillers dropped 50% to the still impressive 
total of 975,000 small-scale producers. 

2. Non-alcoholic drinks soared in 
popularity. Fruit juices jumped five- 
fold, and soft drinks increased 40%. 
Mineral water doubled to a per capita 
adult consumption of 76 liters, a bit 
more than 1/2 the volume of wine and 
about the same as beer. 

3. The number of establishments 
where alcohol could be purchased and 
consumed dropped from 253,000 to 
184,000. 

4. In one region, males of higher socio- 
economic status (as indicated by profes- 
sion) tended to be moderate drinkers. 
The lower socio-economic status in- 
cluded both more abstainers and more 
heavy drinkers. (Recall the U-shaped 
curve of mortality where both these ex- 
tremes have higher death rates than 
moderate drinkers; see PWV May/June 
1989). 

Alcohol-related mortality dropped 
from 41 to 31 deaths per 100,000 popu- 
lation, but the authors emphasize the 
great variation by geographic regions in 


ETS Laboratories - 1204 Church Street: St. Helena, CA 94574 Telephone 707-963-4806 Telex 6502699293MCI FAX 707-963-1054 
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indicators of abuse. France is divided 
into 95 ‘Departments’ for which the 
government accumulated data on alco- 
hol-related morbidity and mortality. 

The alcohol-related death rate ranged 
from 50 to 60 per 100,000 population in 
the worst cases (mostly from the north 
of France) to 14 to 20 in the most favor- 
able areas. 

Local regions in France are far more 
homogeneous than are comparable areas 
in the U.S. in depth of family roots, 
ethnic extraction, and cultural values. 
In contrast to an area like Napa County, 
which may have many new residents 
and many beer and spirits drinkers, a 
wine growing region in France is far 


more likely to use wine as the custom- 
ary beverage served with a meal. 

To quote the report directly, “The five 
[of the 95 Departments] most affected 
by alcoholism are practically not wine- 
growing areas, whereas among the five 
least affected by it, three are mainly 
wine-growing. In other words, contrary 
to the stereotype about France, wine ts 
not the beverage that contributes most to 
alcoholism [author's italics]; the produc- 
tion of spirits and the importation of 
alcoholic beverages play undoubtedly 
the most decisive role.” 

Thomas Jefferson said it with fewer 
words, adding, “Its [wine’s] extended 
use will carry health and comfort to a 
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much enlarged circle. This reformation 
will take time.” That was 200 years ago, 
but his revolutionary insight remains 
current. a 


Dr. Shoemaker is the winemaker at Sala- 
mandre Wine Cellars in Aptos, CA, long a 
haven for endangered amphibians and re- 
cently the epicenter of the 1989 California 
earthqauke. 


Don Neel, PWV publisher, and Wells 
Shoemaker, MD, invite reader comments 
on topics of Wine & Health. 
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_ The 
Wine 
Lawyer 


R. Corbin Houchins 


Paying for 
grapes 


When the PWV editor asked for a col- 
umn about payment provisions in grape 
contracts, I recalled that PWV had pub- 
lished excerpts from a speech by an at- 
torney representing growers. 

Let’s begin with some general com- 
ments, more or less in the order of the 
points raised by the speaker [PWV 
July/Aug 1988], before getting into the 
specifics of payment. 

I. Should every grape purchase involve 
a negotiated contract? 

The importance of a ‘negotiated’ con- 
tract versus the two major alternatives 
(the contract implied by law or a stand- 
ard form presented by the other party), 
varies from case to case. 

Some deals are better off killed if the 
other party will not commit what is 
agreed on to writing; some should be 
preserved on a handshake, even at the 
risk of difficulties of proof should the 
other party (or his successor) have an 
unfavorably different recollection when 
the time for performance arrives. Some 
boiler-plate deals are acceptable, some 
best left alone. 

Even if the likelihood of having to en- 
force a contract is remote, important 
business relationships often benefit 
from the specification of expectations 
that occurs in negotiating a written 
agreement. 

II. Consider the long term. 

Larger wineries may be able to spread 
the risk of a non-performing grower by 
a multiplicity of boiler-plate purchase 
contracts. The majority, however, will 
be heavily dependent on one or a few 
grape sources. 

Normally, the winery’s fundamental 
interests are: 1) to receive grapes of the 
expected quality at the expected time 
for the expected price; and 2) to have 
an ongoing relationship of trust with a 


grower whose fruit it likes to work with. 
These aims are not contradictory, and 
both can be enhanced by a mutually ac- 
ceptable written contract that extends 
beyond the next crush. 

Especially for a small winery, the ability 
to renew for future vintages is worth a 
premium, which is generally reflected 
in a floor price for the grapes. Like any 
contract, a long-term supply agreement 
can be changed to accommodate new 
circumstances if the parties agree. 


III. A written agreement is not the end 
of the matter. 

People often scratch out parts of pro- 
posed written agreements they don’t 
like, or make interlineations. 

The effect of changes in a proposed 
form agreement is governed in part by 
the Uniform Commercial Code, which 
may oblige you to object to alterations. 
Thus, a deletion or addition may affect 
the agreement whether or not you ini- 
tial it. 

If you use a preprinted form, be sure it 
has been drafted to minimize the risk 
of changes not signed by both parties 
(e.g., that purchase orders limit accept- 
ance to their express terms) and that 
everyone at the winery understands 
who has authority to make written or 
oral changes. You do not want impor- 
tant matters to be renegotiated by who- 
ever is at the stemmer/crusher when 
the grapes arrive. 


IV. As long as you’re going to fashion 
an agreement, cover the bases. 

What should be specified in a supply 
agreement is largely a matter of what is 
significant to the individual winery and 
grower, but a typical checklist would 
include: 

1) Variety, using terminology that elim- 
inates disputes about common usage, 

2) Viticultural practices, including 
identification of the vineyard, irriga- 
tion, pesticides and other chemicals, 
crop levels and anything else important 
to the winemaker, 

3) Picking method, 

4) Determination of when to pick, 

5) Rejection factors, including MOG, 
biological problems like mold, pesticide 
residues, and other contaminants, 

6) Physical conditions of delivery, in- 
cluding maximum number of hours 
from picking, integrity of grapes, and 
cleanliness and compatibility of con- 
tainers, 

7) Sugar and acid analysis, 

8) Compatibility of containers, 

9) Clear title, 

10) Method of determining weight 


TURRENTINE 
WINE 
BROKERAGE, 
INC. 


FREE WRITTEN MARKET 
EVALUATION OF YOUR WINE 


If you are considering 
selling one or more 
wines in bulk, put our 
professional inventory 
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over 16 years selling 
experience to work 

for you. 


No cost or obligation. 
An intelligent and pro- 
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examining your options. 
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your needs. 
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415 454-4546 
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and other factors pertinent to price, 
with’a deadline for final computation, 

11) Method of separating accepted 
and rejected grapes, 

12) Price per ton, 

13) Quantity to be purchased, 

14) Criteria for bonuses and reductions, 

15) Length of the agreement (7.e., how 
many vintages) and 

16) Terms of payment, including any 
security. 


V. How you say it determines what you 
said. 

Meaningless terms, or terms whose 
meanings are open to dispute, can be 
harmful to the parties. 

It is a close call whether in a given case 
an ambiguous written agreement is 
worse than no written agreement, but 
there is no question that for cost-effec- 
tive use of lawyers, nothing beats get- 
ting a written contract that sets forth 
the actual agreement in understand- 
able terms. 

‘Plain English’ is not the primary goal. 
Judicious use of well-chosen legalese is 
shorter and more precise. Because a 
vernacular contract is longer and po- 
tentially subject to more interpretations, 
it tends to be more expensive to draft 
and to enforce. 

Objective, measurable criteria for grape 
quality are worth more than terms like 
‘premium’. Specify not only the criteria 
themselves, but who determines them 
if they have been met, and how. 

VI. Grant security interests with care. 

Security arrangements are technical 
and highly dependent on state law. An 
additional concern for any winery that 
operates with borrowed capital is that a 
lien on inventory resulting from grape 
purchases may violate existing loan 
provisions or a clause in an existing 
security agreement, or create problems 
for proposed borrowing from lenders 
who want first liens. 


VII. Consider alternative dispute reso- 
lution methods. 

Arbitration is a mechanism for getting 
rough but relatively inexpensive justice 
in case of a dispute. Another device, 
which may be combined with arbitra- 
tion, is to permit the parties to submit 
objectively determinable issues to a 
neutral expert, or each to his own ex- 
pert with a provision for them to select 
a third if they cannot agree; there are 
many variations. 

Arbitration or mediation clauses are 
rather lengthy and may appear hyper- 
technical, but they are straightforward 
in operation and should be familiar to 


any business-oriented draftsperson 
because they are commonly used for 
appraisals of property. If the parties 
agree that the decision will be final, an 
area of potentially troublesome dispute 
can often be eliminated. 


Payment Provisions 

Cash flow in the industry being what 
it is, installment payments running into 
the following spring are fairly standard. 

If the grower can wait and the winery's 
ability to pay in the future seems accept- 
able, the payment provisions may not 
amount to much more than an IOU. 
Circumstances other than that happy 
scenario call for something a bit more 
complicated. 

Usually, the next step beyond a bare 
promise to pay is collateral in the form 
of a security interest in something that 
has (or at time of payment will have) a 
market value. We have spoken before 
in these columns about the necessity of 
coordinating the granting of security 
interests with scheduled borrowing 
under the winery business plan. 

You should also look very closely at 
the fine print on a security agreement 
to make sure it does not place unwork- 
able restrictions on winery transactions, 
such as collection of accounts receivable 
or lending equipment to another winery 
in exchange for something you need. 


Departing from the usual 

When a straightforward promise to 
pay supported by a security interest is 
not sufficient to get the grapes you 
need, you may be headed for what is 
loosely termed ‘creative financing’. 

To some, the term means resorting to 
your home equity or finding overlooked 
parts of your business to sell off or 
hock. I would like to close with an ex- 
ample of a creative deal that involved 
neither of those resources. 

Very roughly, cash sources fall into 1) 
revenues from selling the wine, 2) bor- 
rowed funds, or 3) sale of equity in the 
business to investors. There may be a 
tendency to think more exhaustively 
about the second two, but the example 
I refer to arose from a closer look at the 
first category, plus a bit of luck. 

Sales projections are naturally based 
on historical sales, if any, and assump- 
tions about market price. Both factors 
are highly dependent upon consumer 
acceptance of a brand name, which is, 
in turn, a function of marketing invest- 
ment and acumen. Is there a way to 
generate more sales or higher margins 
than projections suggest? 
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The winery in question had capacity 
and expertise, but next to no working 
capital. A marketing company had a 
product line idea and a custom crush 
brand that was beginning to take off. 
Good grapes could be had at good prices 
for cash. 

The marketers bought the grapes. The 
cash was available from a commercial 
lender, in part because there were strong 
orders for the new brand, in part be- 
cause the marketers were willing to en- 
cumber assets, knowing they would 
have control of selling the wine. 

The winery made the wine and was 
paid for it as the marketers sold it. 
Everyone came out all right, though 
there were obvious risks, with every- 
thing riding on continued sales growth 
of the brand. 

So what is so great about that? Cer- 
tainly it isn’t magic; it doesn’t create 
capital out of nothing. What the exam- 
ple illustrates is that people with exper- 
tise in an area are often willing to take 
additional risks, where the deal sinks 
or swims by their own efforts. The same 
risks may be unacceptable to a lender 
who remains on the sidelines. 


Such ventures do not escape the laws 
of economics, which make you pay for 
the use of other people’s money. The 
marketers had the exclusive right to sell 
the wine and took a larger than normal 
share of the selling price to offset the 
up front expenditure for the grapes. 
Creative financing does not eliminate 
the cost of credit, but it can be the dif- 
ference between a deal and no deal. 


Although, in the above illustration, a 
third party was the source of funds, 
joint ventures between growers and 
wineries should not be overlooked. 
The usual sticking point is convincing 
the supplier that the resulting wine can 
be turned into cash. That suggests that 
creative financing efforts should include 
the marketing piece, and not only the 
traditional aspects of sales on credit. 


Wineries that must creatively finance 
their grape purchases should start with 
a credible marketing program and under- 
stand that growers and third party 
sources of capital may have a role in its 
final form. 

I recently heard an industry analyst 
say that wineries need to understand 
they are in the grape business and 
growers need to understand that they 
are in the wine business. Here’s hoping 
that your grape purchase contract nego- 
tiations are a field for recognizing the 
aims we hold in common. 
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Integrated pest management 
for the bedroom 

My spouse's arachnidphobia (fear of spiders) 
has been a hindrance to complete marital 
bliss for more than 35 years. I knew that I 
was in for a long struggle when, in 1954, a 
large spider colonized our bathroom while I 
was away on a two-week naval fleet exercise. 

Our neighbor during that period was a 
widow, who by coincidence was also a card- 
carrying spider hater. The bathroom re- 
mained unused until my ship returned and 
I dispatched the spider: our understanding 
neighbor had unselfishly donated the use of 


Great Red Wines on 
New Goblet Trellis.”*" 
Cheaper than 
other designs. 


her facilities to my spouse during the spider's 
sit-in. (The nearest service station was about 
four miles away!) 

Other spider encounters have occurred at 
random intervals over the years — none 
serious and many with humorous results. 

For example, seasonal mosquitoes long 
have been a problem in California's Central 
Valley although commercial insect repellents 
and garlic seem to help repel their vampire 
instincts. 

Recently, during a typically frantic bed- 
room spiderweb-eradication program, my 
wife observed that many of the webs had 
mosquito body parts enmeshed in them. 
“Balance of nature, and integrated pest 
management right in our bedroom!” I cried. 
‘But it involves spiders,’’ she replied. 
Thus, as a compromise experiment for the 
balance of the mosquito season, we have 
replaced Shell pest strips with live mosquito 
predators. 

We now have a balanced ecosystem in our 
bedroom — the spiders are happy, the mo- 
squitos on the decline, and the webs are 
checked proudly and periodically by the 
reformed ‘spiderphobiac’, just like a fur 
trapper running his trap line. 
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Our patented, easy to build, ‘‘lyre’’ trellis system will produce 
bigger, better colored red wines for you, too. The dramatically 


improved quality of Pinot Noir, Merlot, Cabernet or Cabernet 
Franc will surprise you compared to any traditional single canopy 
trellis. 

More sun on more leaves is the secret. Our ‘“Goblet Trellis’’ kit 
includes 2 arms, | crossbar and bolts for a 3-4 inch wood post and 
costs $7.85 per post. Try an acre and you’ll want to convert all your 
red vinifera grapes. 
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Won’t a fire extinguisher do? 

Some rather complex, oft-times over- 
lapping laws regulate fire safety for 
wineries. The substantial costs for fail- 
safe, source-water supplies and sprinkler 
systems are often under-estimated by 
winery design teams in the early stages 
of space allocation, access and occu- 
pancy planning. 

In 1927, the so-called Building Exit 
Codes were issued and remained vir- 
tually unchanged until the disastrous 
Boston Coconut Grove Night Club fire 
in 1942 that took 492 lives. Subsequent 
major hotel fires in 1946 that left hun- 
dreds dead underlined the need for na- 
tional adoption of uniform fire safety 
regulations.'*4 

The NFPA code was a ‘reference’ and 
not in suitable form for adoption as law. 
The Building Exits Code was strength- 
ened and the first regulatory/formal 
edition of the Building Exit Codes was 
issued in 1948. It included provisions 
for its mandatory adoption into state 
and local government fire safety laws. 

The modified code (now in ‘code lan- 
guage, i.e., the Uniform Building Code, 
Electrical Code, etc.) was re-named the 
“Code for Life Safety from Fire in Build- 
ings and Structures, 1966”. Since then, 
the code has received triennial revi- 
sions.'"4 


Fire safety jurisdictional issues 

Because of the near-universality of the 
1966 Fire Code (as amended), states 
other than California are assumed to 
function governmentally in much the 
same manner as California. Thus, for 
purposes of illustration, the California 
experience will be used to describe 
how fire laws are administered. Napa 
County, CA will be cited as an official 
entity dispensing and monitoring fire 
safety laws at the local level. 

Napa County does not have a county- 
based and staffed fire organization, 
which in my experience is not uncom- 
mon in non-urbanized counties. To sup- 
port a fire safety organization, Napa 
County contracts and pays for fire pro- 
tection (equipment and personnel) from 
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the State of California Dept. of Forestry 
and Fire Protection (CDF&FP). The so- 
called Napa County Fire Dept. is headed 
by the County Fire Warden, who reports 
directly to the Board of Supervisors. 

For example, for a typical new winery 
construction/Land Use Permit process, 
the CDF&FP would establish: 

a) The volume of single-purpose fire 
protection storage water; and 

b) The rate of fire flow for structural 
and wildfire protection (number and 
location of exterior hydrants). 

In general, at the time of issuance of 
the land use permit to the winery ap- 
plicant, there usually is insufficient ar- 
chitectural detail to determine if interior 
sprinkler coverage will be required. 
After a review of preliminary drawings 
that may include details such as location, 
number and types of building ingress 
and egress and materials of construc- 
tion, an automatic sprinkler system 
may be made part of the building design 
requirements. This judgement is made 
by the State Fire Marshall’s Office, an 
important arm of the executive branch 
(governor's office) of state government. 


Fire protection water supply 
design criteria (with sprinklers) 

Overall fire protection system capability, 
reliability, and equipment specifications 
are more restrictive under a set of ap- 
proximately 258 NFPA design guidelines. 

For example, NFPA pamphlet #20 sets 
forth the design criteria for centrifugal 
fire pumps and specifies, among other 
things, that the fire pump suction must 
always be flooded, 1.e., no negative suc- 
tion lifts are permitted. 

Also, choices of fire protection equip- 
ment becomes very narrow because 
only Underwriters Laboratories, Inc.* 
or Factory Mutual Engineering Corp.’ 
certified equipment is approved for in- 
stallation for projects falling under the 
NFPA code jurisdiction. 

As the chief plan checker for the Cali- 
fornia State Fire Marshall stated, regard- 
ing equipment selections, “It’s UL or 
FM-rated, and it’s painted red.” 


Help when you need it 

As with any supplier of specialized 
equipment, the ‘good’ company tech- 
nical representative can, guide the de- 
sign professional through the prepara- 
tion of plans and help avoid system 
deficiencies that require costly redesign 
effort. 

Only two nationally recognized pump 
manufacturers can boast of a ‘stable’ of 
UL-rated fire pumping equipment — 
Fairbanks-Morse and Peerless-FMC. If 
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there are others with UL certification 
out there in pumpland, we were not 
able to locate them. 

This often happens because the build- 
ing envelope (materials, spaces, occu- 
pancy definitions) aren't firmly material- 
ized until considerable design and plan- 
ning time has elapsed. For fast-track 
designs, fire safety agency approvals 
may be the ‘critical path’ upon which 
completion of structure and readiness 
for first crush depends. 


Chillin 
news. 


What influences the economics 
of fire safety? 

Those who obtain and pay for the all- 
inclusive insurance coverage that is 
essential for sheltering the winery’s 
capital investment have to be dismayed 
with its high cost. 

California's recent attempt, through 
Proposition 103, to put a lid on auto- 
mobile insurance premiums received a 
very cold-shoulder from the insurance 
industry, who pumped mega-dollars 


More than 150 California wineries rely 
on IRAPP custom designed refrigera- 
tion equipment for chilling their wines. 
The cold fact is that IRAPP produces 
the chiller of choice for some of the 


finest wineries in the world. 


IRAPP has earned a reputation for 
innovation. From stainless steel coils 
for non-jacketed tanks to electronic 
systems that control wine temperature 
and sequence equipment, IRAPP is 


the technology leader. 


IRAPP’s hands-on experience in 
engineering, design, fabrication and 
installation of winery refrigeration 
equipment provides the industry with 
solutions for its chilling problems. 


‘INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION & 
_ PROCESS PIPING INC. 


1411 Grove Street ¢ P.O. Box 129 ¢ Healdsburg, California 95448 ¢ (707) 433-9471 
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Grape Harvesters 
Type 524 Pulled Model 
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¢ Gentle shaking of vines 

© Shakers, fan speeds 
independently regulated 

© Powered wheels 

¢ Pendulous, self-aligning 
harvesting head 


| Type 2720 Self Propelled 
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| * Hilling up e Breaking Down 
e New harvesting system 
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@ Stainless steel membrane press 
e 1800, 2200, 2600, 3000, 4000, 
5000, 8000, 12,000, 25,000 L 
© Fully automatic control 

¢ Central feed in 


Turn Key Operations 


© Grape—pomace Gondolas 
© Destemmer—Crushers 

¢ Must, juice, Wine Pumps 

e SS-Tanks, Fittings, Valves 

e Filters ¢ Steam Generators 
e SO, Doser @ Tank Cleaners 
¢ Bottling Equipment 


For more information 
call or write 


EURO-MACHINES 


vineyard and winery equipment 
P.O. Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
Phone (703) 825-5700 
Fax (703) 825-5789 


into statewide campaigns to defeat the 
measure. It passed nonetheless and is 
still in the process of being implemented 
with much anguish and gnashing of 
teeth by underwriters. 

Coverage for winery loss by fire is 
only part of the purchased protection 
package. The rates for the fire elements 
are determined in part by: 

1) degree of sprinkler coverage for in- 
terior spaces; 

2) proximity and capability of the 
nearest fire fighting entity; 

3) reliability of source water supply 
(volume and rate of flow); 

4) materials of winery construction; 

5) winery structure access (openings 
and locations); 

6) wild fire threat potential; 

7) adequacy of fire alarm signal trans- 
mission to fire fighting entity; and 

8) number and location of exterior 
hydrants for structural and wildfire 
prevention. 


History 

Contemporary fire safety regulations 
have their origins in major fire disas- 
ters. The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation (NFPA) is the grandfather of fire 
safety codes and standards — the first 
codes emerging in 1916 as ‘Outside 
Stairs for Fire Exits’ and in 1918, ‘Safe- 
guarding Factory Workers from Fire’.' 

In the years since its first code publica- 
tions, the NFPA added to its member- 
ship group fire protection equipment 
manufacturers, architects, engineers, 
testing agencies (Underwriters Labora- 
tory, etc.) and insurance underwriter 
fire loss specialists. 

Last, but not least, are the specialized 
group of contractors who fabricate and 
install fire protection systems. Their 
ability to meet the rigid NFPA require- 
ments in terms of quality fabrication 
and impeccable installation can make 
that element of the winery project a 
dream instead of a nightmare. 

Part II will cover Equipment Selection 
(do's and don'ts), Instrumentation and 
Controls, Start-up and Testing, and 
Operation and Maintenance. 


David Storm is a consulting Civil/Sani- 
tary Engineer and owner of Winters Winery. 


References 
1) Life Safety Handbook, NFPA, edited by 
John A. Sharry, 1976. NFPA, Quincy, MA. 
2) Underwriter Laboratories, Inc. (CA 
local), 1655 Scott Lane, Santa Clara, CA 
95050. 
2) Fire Protection Equipment List. 
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Your wines deserve 
the finest care... 
we can offer you the 
most efficient cleaning 
of your equipment... 


e Fully automatic, operates with an 
on/off switch, 100% electric, using 
46 gallons of water per hour. 


e 180°F steam can be used on bottle 
line, conveyors, corking/capping 
machinery, labeling line, quality 
control line, storage vats, metering 
equipment, filters and feed lines. 


Call or write for details. 


ELECTRO-STEAM 
GENERATOR CORP. 
1000 Bernard Street 


Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 549-0664 


SAM COWELL 
FIRE PROTECTION 


Serving the Northbay 
Wine Region 


© Repairs ¢ 5 yr. Inspections 


¢ Alterations ° Design 


© Fire Pump 
Testing 


© Equipment 


© Quality Installation 


© Dependable Service 


707 / 226-FIRE 


Sam Cowell Fire Protection 
1229 Darling Street 
Napa, CA 94558 
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on appellations 


By Ray & Eleanor Heald 

“As president of Wine World, Inc., I get 
carried along on the tide of ideas offered 
by the good people who work here,” 
explains Mike Moone. “My current task 
is to be a visionary — start new opera- 
tions and make property acquisitions 
for an expanding company. We are a 
sound, deep, and well-managed organ- 
ization. I haven't needed to be very tac- 
tical.” 

Moone, together with vice presidents 
Jim Tonjum and Janelle Thompson, 
graciously answered questions from 
PWV. 

Wine World, Inc. is owned by the 
Nestle Company. Sister companies are 
Hills Brothers and MJB Coffee, Lean 
Cuisine, Stouffer Hotels, and Nestle 
Foods. Wine World is a group of winer- 
ies, of which Beringer in Napa Valley, 
CA, is the leader and standard bearer. 

“It is our intention to establish our- 
selves in other California appellations 
like we have in the Alexander Valley, 
where we purchased Chateau Souve- 
rain, and in the Santa Barbara coastal 
area, where we will launch our new 
Meridian brand,” says Moone. 

When Wine World decided to enter 
the sparkling wine business, it set in 
motion a joint venture with Maison 
Deutz on the Central Coast. Wine World 


also has a long history in the wine im- 
porting business with C & B Vintage 
Cellars. The company owns the Napa 
Ridge ‘fighting varietal’ line plus the 
Los Hermanos jug wine brand. 


Focus on appellations 
“Our many wine brands both compete 
and complement each other,” Moone 
states. “We look at the consumer, who 
has an interest in different tastes and 
appellations and is therefore interested 
in trying a variety of wines. Long-term, 
I think that Napa Valley will be well- 
known for fewer varieties than it is today. 
This also applies to other appellations. 
“T believe that in the near future, Alex- 
ander Valley will be renowned for Caber- 
net Sauvignon, Zinfandel, and Sauvig- 
non Blanc. Napa Valley will be known for 
Cabernet Sauvignon and Chardonnay. 
“Cabernet Sauvignon has a varied 
taste spectrum depending on the ap- 
pellation. We are very excited about the 
quality of Chateau Souverain Cabernet 
Sauvignon from Alexander Valley be- 
cause of its unique taste perspective. 
“I think that people who enjoy Pauillac, 
Margaux, or St. Estephe, with their 


broad-spectrum taste qualities, will also . 


enjoy the differences among the Caber- 
nets from Napa Valley, Alexander Valley, 
and Paso Robles.” 
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Mike Moone, President 


Wine World is hitching its star to ap- 
pellations in the belief that appellations 
are becoming more important to the 
consumer. “Because we are building 
our brands on appellations,’” Moone ex- 
plains, “we are going to offer the con- 
sumer the varied tastes expected among 
the varieties in the different appellations. 

“All of the great wine regions of the 
world tend to skew toward appellations, 
whether it is Italy, France, or Spain. 
They guard them jealously. The first 
steps have been to define them; next, 
to cement them in some sort of legend; 
and then to control the quantity and 
ultimate quality of grapes grown in the 
region. We haven't reached that step in 
California.” 


Price points 

Beringer wines are on the upper end 
of the price spectrum. All but two are 
on allocation, which suggests that prices 
could be raised. However, Moone likes 
to think Beringer wines offer value and 
quality. 

“Our Private Reserve Cabernet has 
been ranked first in the country by sev- 
eral wine publications for ten years run- 
ning,” he claims. “It currently sells for 
$30/bottle and is a much better wine 
than many selling for $50 to $80/bottle. 
We are not going to price our Private 
Reserve Cabernet at $50 to $80/bottle 
because we definitely want to remain 
on the side of value. 

“Beringer Chardonnay sells for $10 to 
$12/bottle in the U.S. and gets great 
reviews. We can make it a good value 
because we grow all our own grapes. 
We are not paying $1,800/ton because 
we can farm for less. 

“Chateau Souverain is turning its 
reputation around. It’s in its incipient 
stages of really super-quality wines. We 
want to be very consumer-friendly 
and, again, on the side of value. Cha- 
teau Souverain wines are priced below 
Beringer’s. 

“The 1986 Chateau Souverain Cabernet 
Sauvignon is a knockout at $9 to $10/ 
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bottle. It is in the league with Silver 
Oak Alexander Valley Cabernet. That's 
a tremendous value for a Cabernet Sau- 
vignon, and that’s the niche we want. 

“Long term, the pricing of Chateau 
Souverain will probably approach Napa 
Valley and Beringer, but overall, the 
wines of Sonoma County have been a 
little better value than Napa. Whether 
that will continue or not, I don’t know. 

“The price of Meridian Chardonnay 
from the Santa Barbara area will fall 
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between the Beringer and Chateau 
Souverain.” 


Fighting varietals 

“Napa Ridge, our ‘fighting varietal’ 
brand, is very important for us;” Moone 
continues. “I think this kind of wine is 
very appropriate for the U.S. France 
has its Macon Blanc for about $5/bottle 
and we are trying to keep our negociant 
wines in that same price range. We're in 
for the long haul and intend to main- 


KLR MACHINES, INC. 


350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
Telephone: (707) 823-2883 
Telefax: (707) 823-6954 


47 West Steuben Street 
Bath, NY 14810 

Telephone: (607) 776-4193 
Telefax: (607) 776-9044 


tain our price points. By farming our 
own grapes, we plan to keep Napa 
Ridge Chardonnay at $40/case F.O.B.” 

Napa Ridge grapes come from several 
California appellations, but the majority 
come from Santa Barbara vineyards. 

“If you analyze the Cabernet Sauvig- 
non, Chardonnay, and White Zinfandel 
selling for $4 to $7/bottle, the top ten 
wineries in that category account for 
70% of the business and grew at a 28% 
rate in 1988,” Moone claims. “The smaller 
wineries in that category declined 2%. 
This says that the big are getting bigger 
and the rest are falling by the wayside. 

“The market strategies are interesting. 
Fetzer, a large player in the $4 to $7/ bot- 
tle category, is retrenching to a premium- 
priced brand, moving their name out of 
the ‘fighting varietal’ niche. They have 
very good quality wines and will move 
to an average of $60/case F.O.B. 

“Glen Ellen has secured huge quanti- 
ties of grapes, some at very high prices. 
They are at 3.5 million cases/year, are 
making long-term contracts with grow- 
ers, and will move quickly to Chardon- 
nay and Cabernet Sauvignon from new 
appellations with better yields, where 
they can buy grapes for $400 to $500/ton. 
They will hold market share, making 
less money now, but making it in the 
future on volume. 

“Sutter Home has begun to bring on 
their own vineyards. They are currently 
dominated by white Zinfandel (70% to 
75% of total volume). Once they bring 
their Sacramento vineyards on line, 
where they have several square miles 
planted, they will have better control 
over the price. This will take a lot of 
pressure off the white Zinfandel grape 
market, which peaked at $1,000/ton in 
1988. It will also strengthen and broaden 
Sutter Home in varietals such as Sau- 
vignon Blanc, Cabernet Sauvignon, 
and Chardonnay. 

“Wine World’s strategy with Napa 
Ridge has been to grow slower, not pay- 
ing these high grape prices, but con- 
centrating on brand quality. Napa Ridge 
could be a much bigger brand today, if 
we had been willing to pay high prices 
for purchased grapes. Napa Ridge has 
grown to a 600,000 case/year brand in 
four years and will soon be a million 
case/year brand. It would have been a 
million-case brand in 1989 if we had 
purchased much of the wine that was 
available. 

“T think we will follow our original 
plan — watch our quality, control our 
costs, and make money as we go. We 
don't need to rush it. We are committed 
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to the category and to keeping the price 
moderate and the quality high. It will 
be fun to watch the other players to see 
how they do. 

“We are looking to change the Napa 
Ridge name. When the brand was 
launched in 1985, it was using excess 
Napa grapes, but soon the market tight- 
ened up. The Napa Ridge name does 
not cause a problem with the trade or 
the consumer. Locally, it does bring us 
a little flack for having ‘Napa’ as part of 
the name. Our original intent was for it 
to be a Napa product. We are not ina 
rush. When we do change the name, 
we will do it gradually. 

“We will change the Napa Ridge name 
only after it has been properly researched 
and tested. We aren't going to mess 
around with something as important as 
this brand. 

“] think there are more critical issues 
for Napa than the name Napa Ridge, 
but the Napa appellation is a treasure. 
With Wine World’s emphasis focused 
on appellations, we have publicly said 
we will consider a name change.” 


Building a brand image 

“Our brand strategies are geared to- 
ward traditional marketing,” Moone ex- 
plains. “Do we attract new customers? 
I don't know. Although total U.S. wine 
consumption is decreasing, the premium 
category is currently one billion dollars 
winery F.O.B., and growing at $100 
million/year. 
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“For the first time, half of the wine 
consumed is varietals above $4.00/750 
mL. My guess is that in the next five to 
seven years, that segment of the market 
will grow another billion dollars. 

“I see per capita consumption drop- 
ping 40% through the year 2000. But 
the population has increased in the 
decade of the 1980s, from 44 to 88 mil- 
lion adults. That is about 2 million po- 
tential drinkers per year. My bet is that 
these people will drink more wine as 
part of their life-style than ever before. 
Wine is the beverage for the future, 
well-positioned for life-style and meal 
accompaniment. 

“Tam high on white Zinfandel. It grew 
at a rate of 14% the first quarter of 1989, 
and total production will soon reach 10 
million cases. Wines with a residual 
sugar of 1.5% to 2.0% and total acid of 
0.75 to 0.80 represent a very important 
taste spectrum in the American market. 

“When the strength of the dollar de- 
clined, wines like Liebfraumilch, Blue 
Nun, Mateus, Lancers, and Bolla de- 
clined in sales. These brands reduced 
their margins and decreased high media 
expenditures. 

“Then along came white Zinfandel, 
with good margins and advertising, 
aimed at that segment of the market. 
White Zinfandel took off because it was 
a superior product — it was no contest. 
The consumer really flipped over it. 
Plus, it had the cachet of color. 

“The volume of all those imports I 


mentioned roughly equals the volume 
of the white Zinfandel that took their 
place. White Zinfandel is not a fad; it is 
a trend. It will be here until something 
better comes along. 

“T don't see anything on the horizon 
that is as light with as much flavor at 
the price. Whatever comes along will be 
a sensation — I hope we have it. If we 
had a million more cases of white Zin- 
fandel right now, we would sell it in a 
month and not even wiggle the market” 

Moone beleives that light reds are the 
wave of the future. “Our Gamay Beau- 
jolais sales have increased since we 
started using a French-style carbonic 
maceration,” he says. “Beringer made 
about 18,000 cases in 1986; we sold 6,000 
cases in the first three months and put 
it on allocation. 

“Gamay Beaujolais production was in- 
creased to 50,000 cases in 1988. We added 
methode carbonique to the label and 
don’t have enough. Chicago's La Fran- 
cais restaurant offers it as the house 
pour. 

“There is another myth that needs to 
be dispelled. That is that white Zinfan- 
del drinkers do not go on to other wines. 
Our research shows that 18% of the 
white Zinfandel drinkers moved from 
drinking Chardonnay. Gasp! 

“We believe that consumers in that 
taste spectrum tend to stay there. White 
Zinfandel drinkers drink it because 
they like it. The real problem is that our 
industry doesn’t tell people to drink 
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what they like.” 

Wine World’s target consumers are 
well-educated, young professional 
couples who enjoy entertaining at home. 
“Using merchandizing bins and appeal- 
ing visuals,’ Janelle Thompson explains, 
“we translate the fine wine and food 
concept for the consumer who is inter- 
ested in better meals and special occa- 
sion dining. 


Hire good people 

“There are no patents in the wine busi- 
ness,’ states Moone. “Anybody can take 
a grape, squeeze it, and make wine. 
The thing that makes the difference is 
people, and we are blessed with very 
good people working here. The wine 
business amounts to a million small 
details and decisions. We have people 
who make the correct decision more 
often that they make the wrong one.” 

Wine World employs 25 district man- 
agers. “Wherever we have a good dis- 
tributor and a good district manager, we 
have good market share and a healthy 
brand,’ comments Moone. 

“We have a mix of experienced and in- 
experienced people. We are not good 


trainers. We hire smart, committed 
people whether they are in or out of 
the business. Give me a room of smart, 
committed people and I'll own the 
world.” 

“Tn the wine business, brands are built 
by sales people, not by massive amounts 
of advertising,’ says Jim Tonjum. 

Sales managers train the distributors 
and their sales people. Managers re- 
ceive new point-of-sale materials at 
quarterly sales meetings to use as it fits 
their regional situation. 

“The biggest mistake you can make in 
the wine business,” contends Tonjum, 
“is to think that you have a national 
marketing program that will work in all 
markets. 

“This business is very regional. It is not 
like the food business where national 
marketing programs are possible. Our 
sales force is our intelligence system 
throughout the country. The best ideas 
come from them. The difference is 
markets and our response is guided by 
the district managers. 

“We run the business from the meet- 
ing table back,” Moone notes. “We listen 
to our sales and marketing managers 


Continuous Microfiltration (CMF) could 
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decision you will ever 
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and attempt to give them what they 
need. 

“Distributors need wines from Alex- 
ander Valley, Napa Valley, and the Santa 
Barbara area, and an upper-end Cali- 
fornia sparkling wine. The same is true 
of our imports, from Champagne Deutz, 
to Cune Rioja, and Travaglini Gattinara.” 

“We have a very strong distribution 
system that believes in us,” Thompson 
adds. “They have seen us take Beringer 
from 1975, when the quality wasn't 
very good, to the top of the industry to- 
day.” 


Rome to Reykjavik 

In 1988, from a new warehouse in Bel- 
gium, 19,000 cases of Beringer Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Chardonnay, and Sauvig- 
non Blanc was distributed to 12 Euro- 
pean countries. In 1989, the total was 
over 30,000 cases. 

About 8,000 cases/year of Beringer 
and Chateau Souverain are sold in 
Japan. Wine World brands are served 
on Finnair, Delta, Swissair, and United 
Airlines. “You're not one of the great 
wines of the world if you're not in all 
parts of the world to be judged,” Moone 
claims. “The French excel at this. 

“We will strengthen our new brands, 
Chateau Souverain and Meridian, in 
the U.S. before we put them in all ex- 
port markets. Ultimately, we look to ex- 
port 10% of our Cabernet Sauvignon 
and Chardonnay. These are image- 
building wines. This may mean that 
2% to 3% of our production will be 
exported. 

“While we are on topic of export, I 
must discuss Canada. They are a horrid 
trading partner. Canada has a $25 bil- 
lion trade surplus with the U.S. They 
pour beer and spirits over our borders 
and refuse to buy U.S.-produced wines. 
We are 3% (mostly bulk) of the Canadian 
wine market. The French have 400 to 
500 listings per province; the Italians 
have 300; while the U.S. averages 28 
listings per province. 

“The U.S. recently signed a Canadian 
trade agreement which slowly reduces 
tariffs, yet the provinces have not broad- 
ened their wine listings. We have filed 
unfair trade practice complaints. I hope 
they begin to give listings for U.S. wines 
soon before a trade war develops. 


Winery size 

A critical issue according to Moone is 
America’s need to come to grips with 
the meaning of winery size. “Beringer 
makes less Cabernet Sauvignon than 
Jordan Vineyards,” he says. “George 
Duboeuf makes two million cases of 
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Beaujolais and the public views his 
production as ‘boutique’. Moet et Chan- 
don makes two million cases of cham- 
pagne and is viewed as a European- 
style boutique. Beringer makes less 
than two million cases of six different 
wines, and we are viewed as an indus- 
try giant. 

“I feel we need more single varietal 
wineries that can adequately supply all 
50 states and also export around the 
world to gain noteriety. 

“The consumer is in two camps in the 
premium wine arena: one is very ex- 
perimental with a high degree of exper- 
tise and very little brand loyalty. Sec- 
ond are those who have done this exper- 
imentation and decided, ‘Why should 
I pay $20 for this Chardonnay when 
Beringer is so darn good at $10?’ 

“With our technical expertise, we are 
the Swiss watch of winemaking. We 
have everything we need to make great 
wines — great vineyards, a new barrel 
chai, must chillers, and an experimental 
winery. Each year we have seven or 
eight projects including hundreds of 
experimental lots in the experimental 
winery that could be doctoral theses.” 


Reserve program 

“Several of our Cabernet Sauvignon 
vineyards are capable of producing re- 
serve caliber wines,’ Moone continues. 
“It is winemaster Ed Sbragia’s job to 
select the grapes needed to make the 
best reserve wines possible. We are 
making 5,000 cases of reserve Cabernet 
Sauvignon annually. 

“For Chardonnay, we select the best 
lots early in the fermentation to pro- 
duce about 4,000 cases of reserve. We 
barrel-ferment almost all of it and age it 
longer than the regular bottling before 
release. 

“For the new Meridian venture, we 
have an arrangement with the Niven 
family to purchase Edna Valley Char- 
donnay grapes that may eventually 
become a reserve wine. At Chateau 
Souverain, we designated a reserve 
Chardonnay that met exceptional tast- 
ing criteria. It is a cuvee of the best lots, 
principally from the Sangiacomo Vine- 
yard in Carneros. 

“We've planted 50 acres of Cabernet 
Sauvignon on Howell Mountain. We're 
hopeful that by the year 2000, it will be 
reserve quality; if not, Mike Moone 
made a big mistake, because we will 
have invested at least $50,000/acre!” 


Long-term investment 
Wine World is putting money into vine- 


yards. In the last three years, they’ve 
spent about $40 million in vineyard ac- 
quisitions throughout California. The 
largest purchase (4,000 acres) was in the 
Santa Barbara region. 

“The vineyards, located on an alluvial 
plain, are among the best drained of any 
in California,’ claims Tonjum. “The re- 
gion is cooled by the Humboldt current 
which creates ocean fogs and breezes 
that flow up the Santa Maria Valley, 
creating a climate that is, in most years 
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in our vineyards, cooler than Carneros. 

“We have three very different vineyard 
areas near Santa Barbara that produce 
Chardonnay with different taste char- 
acteristics. We've combined that fruit 
source with Chuck Ortman, a wine- 
maker who has 25 years’ experience 
making Chardonnay. Coupled with the 
capital to get the job done, we are con- 
fident this will eventually be one of the 
great wine areas of the world.” 

In January, 1990, the entire Wine World 
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sales force will visit the Santa Barbara 
region. During a three-day seminar, 
personnel will visit the vineyards and 
receive instruction on soil composition, 
fog influence, taste nuances of each 
vineyard, and other products of the area. 

Wine World now farms a total of 6,000 
acres, planted principally to Chardon- 
nay, Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, and 
Sauvignon blanc, in Napa Valley, So- 
noma County, Lake County, Santa Bar- 
bara, and Paso Robles. Zinfandel grapes 


are purchased. Wine World vineyards 
will provide 33% to 40% of the brands’ 
needs, with the balance purchased from 
700 to 1,000 growers. 

Chateau Souverain was purchased in 
1986 for $9.7 million and capitalized 
with an additional $7 million. A million 
dollar improvement to the winery res- 
taurant (which features an all-Sonoma 
wine list) was made in 1988. Chef Gary 
Danko has received national acclaim as 
one of the top young chefs in America. 


Problems in the Bottle? 
DON’T DUMP IT: DECANT IT! 


Every day, thousands of gallons of premium 
California wine are reclaimed from the bottle for 
various reasons. Current methods are costly, 
inefficient, and invariably damage the wine. 


Decanter U.S.A. offers the first portable 
decanting line, processing over 200 cases 
per hour, in the privacy of your facility. 


¢ EFFICIENT 
> ECONOMICAL 

- CONFIDENTIAL 

¢ QUALITY ORIENTED 


For more information call: 


Decanter U.S.A. 


200 Kane Drive + Hollister, CA 95023 + (408) 637-9758 


“Chateau Souverain’s marketing ploy 
is that a great restaurant program not 
only positions wine with food, but 
provides opportunities and materials 
for stories in non-wine publications,” 
Thompson states. “Food programs get 
both wine writers and food writers 
focusing on wine, and draws the atten- 
tion of new consumers.” 

In 1988, Wine World bought Estrella 
River Winery for $12 million to launch 
the Meridian label. The 800-acre pur- 
chase included 600 vineyard acres 
planted primarily to Cabernet Sauvig- 
non and Syrah, and they are experi- 
menting with other Rhone varietals 
such as Mourvedre. 

The former Italian Swiss Colony vine- 
yard and production facility in Asti, 
CA, was acquired in 1989 for $6 mil- 
lion. Moone believes that the vineyard 
represents one square mile of one of 
the best benchland properties in Alex- 
ander Valley. The Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Merlot, Cabernet franc, and Zinfandel 
planted at this site are targeted for use 
at Chateau Souverain. 

A 200-acre parcel in Lake County was 
planted to Zinfandel for use at Chateau 
Souverain. That hillside property cost 
$4,000/acre, but the development costs 
are projected at $20,000/acre because of 
very rocky soil. 

A 200-acre purchase in Knights Valley 
is being planted in 50-acre segments at 
a total cost of two to three million dol- 
lars. The poor rocky, gravelly soils will 
limit production, but should yield high- 
quality fruit. 

The 700-acre Cat Canyon Vineyard 
near Santa Maria, has 400 acres planted 
primarily to Chardonnay. The 100-acre 
Sisquoc Vineyard near Santa Maria, 
planted to Chardonnay, was purchased 
from the Niven family. A $19 million in- 
vestment brought acquisition of the 
4,000-acre San Antonio Vineyard with 
2,200 acres planted principally to Char- 
donnay. 


Conclusion 

“While total U.S. wine consumption 
will continue to drop in the last decade 
of the 20th century, total production of 
premium wines will increase dramatic- 
ally,” Moone concludes. “I think that 
America’s wine consuming habits will 
approach those of Europe, where wine 
is the everyday mealtime beverage. 

“Tam really bullish on the upper-end 
of the wine business. I expect the pro- 
duction of wine coolers, high alcohol 
wines, and over-the-bar jug wines to 
continue to decline.” 
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ed vine. Both are used in the southern 


Rhone varieties 
and Rhone styles 


© 1989 by Robert W. Mayberry, author 
Wines of the Rhone Valley: 
A Guide to Origins 


Before phylloxera (mid-19th century) 

Before phylloxera, southern Rhones 
were made according to the Mediter- 
ranean tradition calling for multiple 
cepages — including the use of white 
grapes for finesse — in the red wine. 

The most famous list of varieties then 
employed in Chateauneuf-du-Pape, 
named Grenache, Cinsault, Mourvedre, 
Syrah, Muscardin, Vaccarese, Counoise, 
Picpoul, and white Clairette and Bour- 
boulenc. 


After phylloxera (1890s on) 

From the reconstitution of the vine- 
yards after phylloxera until well into the 
post-World War II era, most Chateau- 
neuf-du-Pape was sold from the pro- 
perty, in bulk, as blending wine. As 
such, it was made not from the tradi- 
tional mix of cepages, but almost en- 
tirely from Grenache. Its style has been 
described as “inky, fiery, and massive.” 

Though this was specifically the post- 
phylloxera, blending-wine style of Cha- 
teauneuf, it lingered so long into the 
modern era that many remember it and 
not the historic style which it replaced, 
as the traditional style. 

How this ‘remembered traditional’ 


style arose, as a result of the gradual 
abandonment of the historic tradition, 
has been recounted by Baron LeRoy de 
Boiseaumarie, the dominant personality 
in the founding of both the Chateau- 
neuf-du-Pape appellation and the en- 
tire AOC system. What Baron LeRoy 
describes is the most drastic influence 
clients have had on the style of Cha- 
teauneuf: 


Before the [First World] War, the 
greater part of the harvest of Cha- 
teauneuf-du-Pape was bought by 
Burgundy, where it served to strength- 
en the wines of that beautiful viti- 
cultural province, and also to correct 
the excess of their acidity in certain 
years. Under the influence of the ne- 
gociants of that region, who held to 
the course of at one and the same 
time getting rid of eventual com- 
petitors and of having a blending 
wine that corresponded exactly to 
their desires, the majority of propri- 
etors little by little abandoned the 
greater part of the old cepages to 
conserve only the Grenache, which 
ended up by constituting 80 to 100% 
of the encepagement. Thus it is that 
one saw certain Chateauneufs wear 
out prematurely and become ‘rancid’ 
after a few years, and that at the 
same time, body, warmth, and color 
were exaggerated to the detriment of 
finesse and bouquet. [LeRoy 1932, 
author’s emphasis and translation. | 


Rhone: Méridianal (the south) 


Rhone River Coronne R, 


Specific Appellations of the Groupe Méridionsl 
{. Rastesu (for YONs) 

2. Gigondas (red & rosé) 

3, Muscat -de- Besumes-de-Venise (for VDNa) 
4. Yorquéyres (reds) 

5. Chatesuneuf-du-Pepe (red & white) 

6 Lire (red, rose 8 white) 

2. Tavel (rove! 


= other 
A) “Cotequy du Tricestin 
B) “Cétes=di-Ventoux” 
Copyright © 1989, Chicago Wine Schee!, Inc 


Map provided by Patrick Fegan, 
Chicago Wine School, Inc. 


Cotes du Rhones of the same era tended 
to be made from Grenache with a good 
dose of Carignan, which was valued 
for its color, tannin, and consistent pro- 
ductivity (compared to the Grenache’s 
susceptibility to coulure, i.e., bad fruit- 
set). The equivalent on the CDR level of 
the ‘remembered traditional’ style, this 
approach has persisted in co-ops (still 
63% of Rhone production) because of 
the ‘degree/hecto system, i.e., paying 
for grapes by the alcohol percentage 
multiplied by their weight. 


AOC (1936) 

An important part of the movement 
away from treating Chateauneuf-du- 
Pape as a blending wine was to gain an 
appellation for it that would protect its 
identity “all the way to the consumer.” 
This the Chateauneuf growers effected 
through the courts, under the system of 
laws of origin that preceded AOC. (Cha- 
teauneuf's own regulations provided a 
model for the subsequent AOC system.) 

In their 1929 report, the experts ap- 
pointed by the court to delimit the Cha- 
teauneuf-du-Pape appellation reverted 
to the “specific particularities of quality 
which made the fame of the southern 
grand cru” by establishing a list of thir- 
teen cepages. 

As listed in the 1936 decree defining 
AOC Chateauneuf-du-Pape, they are: 
Grenache, Clairette, Syrah, Mourvedre, 
Picpoul, Terret noir, Counoise, Muscar- 
din, Vaccarese, Picardan, Cinsault, 
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Roussanne, Bourboulenc. 

The experts noted that, by means of 
their list, they were trying both to en- 
courage a varied encepagement of the 
vineyards and to give back to Mourvedre 
the dominant position it had lost “to 
the profit of Grenache.” 

Real progress in these directions did 
not occur until 1953, when the Institut 
National des Appellations d’Origine 
(INAO) gained control of planting rights. 
Today, Grenache remains at about 53% 
of the total encepagement in the south- 
ern Rhone, where it is planted on prob- 
ably the best terroir for it in Europe. 


After World War II 

The real impact of AOC has been felt 
only since WWII. During this time, 
production of Rhones has increased 
six-fold, for several reasons. Only after 
the war did the process begin in earn- 
est of replacing inferior cepages, like 
the many hybrids in the Gard depart- 
ment, with those required by the AOC. 

Gradually, production that had gone 
into vin ordinaire was shifted into the 
AOC supply. Similarly, there was an 
economic incentive to restore the vine- 
yards to their pre-phylloxera configura- 


tions at places like Tavel, Lirac, and 
Cote-Rotie. 

Vines yield an economic return sooner 
than olive trees, so vines replaced the 
latter after the 1956 freeze at Gigondas, 
until then more productive of olive oil 
than of wine, and at Vinsobres. 

As the economic value of quality was 
realized, the area for AOC CDR was ex- 
panded, especially on the fringes (118 
to 163 communes). Certain local AOCs 
were also expanded to give them greater 
economic viability (COte-Rotie at the 
top of the slopes; St-Joseph and Crozes- 
Hermitage onto former CDR areas). 


The post-war advent of mechanized 
farming equipment made possible in 
other AOCs the cultivation of difficult 
sectors up to the full extent of their 
boundaries (e.g., Gigondas mountain 
zone, Chateauneuf-du-Pape northwest 
zone, CDR of the Plan de Dieu). 


This was the context, then, in which a 
concerted effort was made to move 
away from blending wine characteris- 
tics toward those demanded of estate- 
bottled wines. The latter must be suffi- 
ciently complete and balanced to be en- 
joyed on their own. 


No longer could a wine be evaluated 
simply as an element in somebody 
else’s assemblage. Neither the Chateau- 
neuf nor CDR versions of the ‘remem- 
bered traditional’ style had the requi- 
site qualities of finesse, bouquet, and 
longevity. 

An obstacle to attaining these qualities 
was that for the many new postwar 

owers there was, in effect, no tradi- 
tion at all. The ‘rememembered tradi- 
tion’ was seen simply as the one re- 
quired by the realities of the negociant 
trade. Having been cut off from any liv- 
ing connection with the pre-phylloxera 
tradition, they were apt to see it as a 
purely intellectual construction urged 
— sometimes imposed — on growers 
by the authorities, for the sake of long- 
term rather than immediate benefit. 


First ‘generation’ of changes 
Nevertheless, the effort was made. 
Certain specific vineyard and wine- 
making changes were widely under- 
taken to move in the desired direction. 
The point of the first generation of these 
changes was to restore originality to the 
product by a better adaptation to the 
terroir, i.e., to mediterranean climate 
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conditions. (‘Generation’ refers to the 
sequence in which the changes were 
usually carried out, not to a specific 
time period, because the first ‘genera- 
tion’ has been occurring more or less 
continuously.) 

The first generation of changes sought, 
above all, the elimination of the exces- 
sive oxidation that had resulted from a 
combination of too much Grenache 
(after phylloxera) with the use of mecha- 
nized crusher-pumps (installed at 
many wineries in the 1920s and 1930s). 


One of these changes was to restore to 
vineyard and wine the traditional, pre- 
phylloxera diversity of cepages: besides 
low-acid, high-alcohol, oxidation-prone 
Grenache, Syrah for color, fragrance, 
and greater longevity; Cinsault for fi- 
nesse and fragrance; and especially 
Mourvedre, where suitable, for expres- 
siveness and structure. 


The other crucial change was to restore 
pre-industrial vinification, 1.e., very light 
or partial crushing of whole bunches. 
This aided the control of temperature 
and the extraction of what the French 
call ‘fine’ tannins. Parallel improvements 
have included elimination of the crusher- 


pump, a preference for gravity-flow 
wineries, and most recently, a return to 
co-fermentation of several varieties. 

These changes were sufficient to pro- 
duce wines in a reconstructed ‘pre-phyl- 
loxera’ or ‘historic-traditional’ style. This 
is the second of the three styles that 
concern us, and the one usually called 
‘modern’ by others. 

Despite modern equipment, some tech- 
nologies directly support old principles. 
These include use of stainless steel fer- 
menters (for ease of temperature con- 
trol); refrigeration; less or no time in 
old wood, especially by new bottlers 
(avoid the investment if dubious for 
quality); relatively little racking (re- 
gional tasters tolerate a reductive char- 
acter); and therefore a favorable view of 
filtration. (Clean wines are thought to 
be less susceptible to oxidation.) 

“Because the equipment is modern, 
we can return to the principles of 100 
years ago,” says Henri Brunier of Vieux 
Telegraphe. 


The result has been some shock in the 
marketplace in response to wines that 
have more aroma and vivid fruit, are 
more tightly and finely structured, and 
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are less lourd (heavy) and epais (thick) 
than in the ‘remembered traditional’ 
style. 

The essential problem, I suspect, has 
been how to interpret the altered tex- 
ture. Is the wine ‘serious’ or not? This is 
perhaps a difficult decision to make for 
tasters who do not follow Gerard 
Chave's advice to distinguish astringency 
(which eventually ‘dries out’) from tan- 
nin (which eventually ‘melts’). 


Second ‘generation’ of changes 

Making each Rhone wine a genuine 
expression of its origin may be insuffi- 
cient to interest markets in which the 
blending-wine history of Rhones has 
already relegated their terroirs and 
varieties to an inferior status. 

Success may await only those who 
satisfy the more homogeneous and im- 
personal ‘international’ standards of 
quality, which originate, of course, in 
regions with established prestige. Such 
considerations, now advanced by clients 
for bottled wine and by certain consult- 
ing oenologists, have engendered a sec- 
ond ‘generation’ of changes, designed 
to satisfy these so-called international 
standards. 
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Unfortunately for the continued re- 
covery of regional character, these stand- 
ards tend to view mediterranean wines, 
and sometimes other eastern French 
wines, as incapable of the highest levels 
of quality. Either they lack finesse and 
complexity (the ‘remembered traditional’ 
style) or — watch that revolving door — 
they are too initially attractive (the ‘his- 
toric-traditional’ style). 

Since the AOC rules now in force do 
not permit pleasing clients by changing 
the cepages, as happened after phyllox- 
era, the second ‘generation’ of changes 
focuses on making Rhones the way 
wines are made elsewhere. 


One change is abandoning traditional 
vinification for partial or total destem- 
ming, 1.e., Bordeaux vinification. (This 
has been promoted on the CDR level 
by mechanical harvesting.) 

Another change has been to age some 
of the wine after malolactic fermenta- 
tion — “Bordeaux method, not Bur- 
gundy,” stresses one prominent propo- 
nent of this trend — for a short time in 
small new oak barrels. More and more 
these are called by their Bordeaux name, 
barriques. Along with this method there 
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will be more racking. 

Judging from the press response, these 
changes are often sufficient to produce 
wines in the ‘world class’ or ‘serious’ 
style (the third of the styles that concern 
us, and the one, in this writer’s view, 
that should properly be called modern, 
or perhaps, ubiquitous). 


Reaction to changes 

Finally, there is a somewhat contrary 
attitude, which, while it may include 
first or second ‘generation’ changes, 
essentially advocates leaving Rhones 
the way we remember them. 

In the Cotes-du-Rhone itself, growers 
seem likely to gain INAO approval for a 
proposal to lower the minimum of ce- 
pages other than Grenache required in 
the plantation of CDR-Villages. Cinsault 
would be eliminated from the list of 
those included in this minimum, as it 
already has been at Gigondas. There, 
growers also succeeded in raising the 
permitted maximum of Grenache from 
65% to 80%. 

Internationally, the mood is anti-tech- 
nological. To some extent anti-stainless 
(among the British, even anti-cement), 


it is, most notably, anti-filtration. Thus, 
even among those who embrace the 
‘international’ criteria, there is a con- 
cern for what might be called ‘technical 
authenticity’. 

My own concern is that ‘technical 
authenticity’ is not sufficiently regional 
in its outlook. For example, serious 
southern Rhone growers apparently 
see discreet fining and filtering as play- 
ing some role in making their wines less 
susceptible to the type of oxidation that 
for so long concealed their originality. 

Where originality is the issue, ‘techni- 
cal authenticity’ seems too fixed a posi- 
tion from which to judge technical ques- 
tions that may require different answers 
in different regions. a 
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“Oh gee, it’s Brett.’ 


Coping with 


Brettanomyces 


By Stan Hock 

There are some subjects, like oak age- 
ing, malolactic fermentation, and vari- 
etal blending, that winemakers enjoy 
discussing. There are other topics, how- 
ever, that many vintners prefer to avoid. 
One of these is Brettanomyces. 

Brettanomyces is a spoilage yeast that 
can cause wines to develop unpleasant 
odors suggesting ammonia, mouse 
droppings, burnt beans, and the pun- 
gent scent of barnyard animals. ‘Brett’, 
as it is widely known, is found in wines 
from all the world’s winegrowing re- 
gions and is often the source of what 
wine professionals and consumers alike 
refer to generically as ‘off-odors’. 

Although there has not been much 
discussion in the wine industry about 
Brett — or even much research on the 
subject until recently — most wine- 
makers are acutely aware of the deva- 
stating impact a Brett-infected wine can 
have on a winery’s reputation. “It’s 
definitely our chief microbiological con- 
cern,” says Pam Stevens, microbiologist 
for Robert Mondavi Winery, Oakville, 
CA., “because it can have the greatest 
negative impact on a wine.” 

Where does this unpleasant little or- 
ganism, which usually afflicts red wines, 
come from? What are its favorite hiding 
places in a winery? How is it detected? 
What is a sensible monitoring program 
for it? Are there effective preventive 
measures that can be employed? What 
is the best treatment once a wine is af- 
fected? PW&V contacted a number of 
experts on the subject to find answers 
to these and other questions pertaining 
to Brettanomyces infection. 


Where does it come from? 
No one knows for sure where Brettano- 
myces originates, but its presence in soil 


has been confirmed, and one theory is 
that it enters a winery on grapes. 

Karen Ernsberger, microbiologist at 
Simi Winery, Healdsburg, CA, has in- 
vestigated possible sources of Brett con- 
tamination during harvest. While her 
ongoing monitoring of grapes, equip- 
ment, and fruit flies has yet to yield 
conclusive results, Ernsberger believes 
that grapes and soil are the most likely 
culprits. 

However, Lisa Van de Water, who oper- 
ates The Wine Lab in Napa, CA, dis- 
counts this possibility. “The concept 
that Brett enters the winery on grapes 
is not supported by research. I have 
tested several hundred Napa Valley 
juice samples, finding no Dekkera/Brett 
infection. 

“One year, a local winery cultured 250 
lots of grapes from the crusher. Though 
75% of their new red wines were in- 
fected by the end of the harvest, none 
of the juice samples were infected, ex- 
cept one that was taken from the cellar 
after infection. That sample never lost 
its Brett, while the other samples that 
were made into wine and bottled as 
small lots never developed the yeast.” 


Clark Smith, winemaker at R.H. Phil- 
lips Vineyard in Esparto, CA., theorizes 
that Brett might be spread by fruit flies 
and bees, since the organism has been 
found in honey and tree slimes. Smith 
adds that other common sources of 
contamination are used cooperage and 
wine bought in bulk. 


“We have cultured Brett yeasts from 
samples drawn from hundreds of winer- 
ies all over the U.S.,” says Van de Water. 
“When the infection is traced, it is most 
often found to have come from pur- 
chased wooden cooperage previously 


used for red wine — less frequently for 
white — in an infected winery.” 

‘Tt really doesn't matter where it comes 
from,” asserts Charles Thomas, enolo- 
gist at Mondavi. “Once you have a 
population, it becomes a question of 
managing it.” 

Where does it live? 

Once established in a winery, Brettano- 
myces is hard to eradicate, because it 
sets up housekeeping in barrels and 
grape processing equipment. “Brett 
lives in dirty crush equipment and in 
drains,” says Clark Smith, “and there's 
really no way to sanitize a winery against 
it. Brett is very resistant to being clob- 
bered. It has a way of hiding out.” 

Susan Reed, Associate Winemaker at 
Matanzas Creek Winery, Santa Rosa, 
CA., agrees, “Once it’s in the winery, 
it’s almost impossible to get rid of. The 
effect snowballs.” 

Tasha McCorkle, Associate Winemaker 
at Simi Winery, reports that, in 1987, 
Simi microbiologist Ernsberger discov- 
ered high populations of Brett in the 
winery’s must line valves. After the 
winery improved its cleaning proced- 
ures, using higher pressures to achieve 
better water circulation through the 
lines, Brett populations in new red 
wines decreased. 

McCorkle cautions that Brett can thrive 
in any piece of winemaking equipment 
that lends itself to an accumulation of 
organic material. 

Poorly-cleaned demijohns, stainless 
steel kegs, and oak tanks and barrels 
are prime refuges for Brett. Cell counts 
of the organism in red wines invariably 
increase during barrel ageing. 


According to Ralph Kunkee, UC Davis 
Dept. of Viticulture & Enology, pools of 
diluted grape juice left over from clean- 
ing can also serve as perfect incubators 
for a variety of microbes, including 
Brettanomyces. 

Since a winery provides so many op- 
portunities and vectors for Brett growth, 
its occurrence is commonplace and dif- 
ficult to prevent. “We used to try to pre- 
vent Brett growth during barreling,” 
says Stevens. “Now we accept that it’s 
going to occur.” 


Detection 

“Brettanomyces grows throughout the 
wine, but settles to the bottom,” says 
Van de Water. “Some people believe, 
incorrectly, that Brett grows on the wine 
surface, and are lulled into a false sense 
of security when they examine the sur- 
face of the wine and, finding no film, 
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think their wine could not be infected” 

Brettanomyces is difficult to isolate, 
particularly on grapes, because it dies 
quickly in the absence of a nutrient 
source. Thus, cultures must be grown 
under optimum conditions — i.e., tem- 
peratures of 28° to 32°C, high pH, low 
S02, and a reduced oxygen environment. 

Under these conditions, a population 
will grow easily in five days. According 
to Clark Smith, ELISA (Enzyme-Linked 
Immuno Sorbent Assay), a very sophis- 
ticated and sensitive immuno-chemical 
method, can also be used to detect Bret- 
tanomyces infection, even when cells are 
no longer viable. 

(Kunkee cautions that the ELISA 
method can be too sensitive in detec- 
ting Brett, revealing past infections of 
only a portion of the wine. Furthermore, 
the technique is not commercially avail- 
able to vintners at this time and may be 
too costly to develop in a kit form.) 

Ken Fugelsang, CSU-Fresno Dept. of 
Enology, says, “Brettanomyces is the as- 
porogenous (nonascospore-forming) 
equivalent of Dekkera. Both are typically 
smaller in size than Saccharomyces. Be- 
cause they utilize restricted polar bud- 


ding, the older Brett cells in a culture 
may appear ‘ogival’ in shape. Both Bret- 
tanomyces and Dekkera produce acetic 
acid (a diagnostic tool) and are resistant 
to actidione (cycloheximide). 

“Thus, identification of hat-shaped 
ascospores in two otherwise physio- 
logically and morphologically similar 
cultures would lead one to classify the 
organism as Dekkera, whereas failure to 
demonstrate sporulation would lead 
one to identify it as Brettanomyces.” 

“I tend to call it Dekkera/Brettanomyces 
because the yeast is such a poor sporu- 
lator that it is not possible to determine, 
in most cases, which form a given infec- 
tion actually is,” Van de Water comments. 

Smith describes a Brett cell as resem- 
bling “a rowboat, or a balloon pinched 
at one end and turned on its side. These 
distinctive ogival cells may comprise 
10% of a mature colony.” 

Smith adds that gas, turbidity and 
acetic acid are other indicators of Brett's 
presence, as is a metallic taste to the 
wine. “I don't like the ‘horsey’ descrip- 
tor,’ Smith says. “To me, Brett smells 
like burnt beans, or, in Chardonnay, 
mouse-cage aromas. Actually, we don't 
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know why the off-odors appear. It seems 
to depend on the organism's metabo- 
lism, what it’s feeding on.” 

“The aroma of Brett varies by variety,’ 
agrees Keith Hohlfeldt, winemaker at 
David Bruce Winery in Santa Cruz, 
CA. “In wines that tend to have herbal 
or vegetal components, such as Caber- 
net Sauvignon or Pinot noir, it smells 
like burnt beans.” 

Opinions vary as to what constitutes a 
Brettanomyces infestation. “Any colonies 
at all should be considered an infesta- 
tion,” claims Reed. Stevens notes that 
even at a level of 1,000 cells/ml there 
may be no sensory correlation — 1e., 
no off-odors. Hohlfeldt says the thresh- 
old level for sensory detection is 10* 
cells/ml. 

McCorkle has observed differences 
between red and white wines in their 
response to Brett exposure. In Cabernet 
Sauvignon, for example, very low pop- 
ulations (1 cell/ml) often grow into 
large populations during barrel ageing. 
In Chardonnay and Sauvignon Blanc, 
populations remain low, and the wines 
don't develop Brett aromas or flavors. 

Van de Water agrees that Chardonnay 
and Sauvignon Blanc do not develop 
an infection as easily as red wines (pre- 
sumably because of pH and SO; man- 
agement), but cautions that they defi- 
nitely can spoil. “The aromas and flavors 
of Brett in a white wine are different,” 
she says, “but nonetheless noticeable. 

“We also have seen examples of Dek- 
kera/Brett en tirage,’ Van de Water adds. 
“It does not seem to be as CO>-sensitive 
as Saccharomyces. It is something to con- 
sider as more and more wineries enter 
methode champenoise production.” 


Monitoring 

Each of the wineries surveyed has a 
Brett monitoring program in place, al- 
though several have relaxed their vigi- 
lance in recent years as they have learned 
more about how to identify, measure, 
and manage Brettanomyces infection. 

At Matanzas Creek, reds are moni- 
tored after drain and press, prior to 
SO, addition and barreling, at each 
racking (every three months), and when 
the final master blend is made prior to 
bottling. Whites are randomly checked 
before the master blend is made. Sam- 
ples to be tested are taken before any 
SO, addition is made. “We want to test 
out at the lowest possible SQ, level, to 
encourage any Brett that’s present to 
grow,” says Reed. 

At Simi, reds are monitored after press- 


ing, just prior to barreling, at each top- 
ping (every three months), after pump- 
out from barrel, and after the final bot- 
tling blend is done. 

‘In Cabernet Sauvignon,” says McCor- 
kle, “Brett has a growth pattern resem- 
bling a bell-shaped curve. The monitor- 
ing program is important for tracking 
the growth patterns and for assessing 
wine stability at bottling. If the cell count 
is declining and below 200 cells/ml at 
bottling, we don't sterile filter.’ 

“We used to have an extensive moni- 
toring program,” says Stevens. “We 
monitored all new red wines after crush, 
and before S0, addition and barreling, 
in the hopes of containing it during 
barrel ageing. We also checked and 
plated at topping and at blending, but 
we stopped this extensive monitoring 
with the 1988 crush.” 


Mondavi also used to keep S0, levels 
high in an effort to control Brett, but in 
recent years the winery has adopted a 
low-SO, program. “We're no longer 
that concerned if there’s Brett in a wine,” 
says Thomas. “The main question is: At 
what stage should we worry about it?” 

According to Thomas and Stevens, 
the critical variable in assessing the 
threat to a wine from a Brett infestation 
is its residual sugar level. 

“Our experiments have shown that 
Brett can metabolize fermentable sugars 
and can grow either in the barrel or in 
the bottle,’ says Stevens. “We have ac- 
cepted Brett growth in the barrel. With 
our low levels of residual sugar — less 
than 1.0 gram/L — Brett growth in the 
barrel does not produce noticeable off- 
characters. 

“We have seen that Brett growth is 
concurrent with residual sugar decline,’ 
Stevens adds. “Populations level off 
and eventually decline after the com- 
plete utilization of residual sugar. The 
amount of Brett character produced 
seems to be dependent upon the amount 
of residual sugar initially present. As 
little as 0.2g/L of residual sugar can 
provide a food source for Brett growth 
in the bottle.” 


“The concept that residual sugar levels 
are all-important is not borne out in all 
wines,” argues Van de Water. “We have 
seen healthy infections in wines that 
supposedly were too low in the requi- 
site sugars to support growth. It is im- 
portant that winemakers do not see 
Brettanomyces as a ‘sweet wine’ problem.” 

Kunkee agrees that the amount of 
sugar required to support a detectable 
amount of Brett can be very low. Indeed, 
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the wine may be considered ‘dry’. Kun- 
kee points out that one gram of sugar/ 
liter will support the growth of enough 
Saccharomyces to produce a haze (10°). 

“However,” says Kunkee, “it is not the 
growth of Brett cells that is important, 
but rather the smelly end product ema- 
nating from the cells. The sensory mani- 
festation may bear no relation to the 
amount of residual sugar present.” 

According to Kunkee, Brett oxidizes 
the acetaldehyde formed during fer- 
mentation (by it or other yeasts) to 
acetic acid, rather than reducing it to 
ethanol (as in Saccharomyces). The cell 
can also oxidize other aldehydes, such 
as butraldehyde, to acids by this path- 
way (e.g., butyric acid). 


Prevention 

There are four preventive measures 
that are effective in controlling Brettano- 
myces infection. These are sanitation, 
maintenance of SO, levels, segregation 
of wine lots with measureable infesta- 
tions, and maintenance of cool cellar 
temperatures. 4 

Special attention should be taken with 
wines used for topping (particularly 
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those purchased from other wineries) 
and with any wine ageing in wood that 
starts to taste or smell different from 
other barrels in the same lot. 

Although there is no way to complete- 
ly immunize a winery against Brettano- 
myces, stringent sanitation measures 
are perhaps the single most important 
means of controlling it. Eliminating 
sources of nutrition for the organism is 
particularly important, since Brett cells 
die quickly when their food source dis- 
appears. “Brett cells lack the ability to 
synthesize many micro-nutrients,’ says 
Smith. (Lodder, 1970) 

“Sanitation is critical,/’ asserts Susan 
Reed. She stresses the need to check 
the cleanliness of all crush equipment 
and incoming must lines regularly prior 
to harvest and daily during harvest. 

At Robert Mondavi Winery, wooden 
uprights were found to be the major 
source of early Brett infection. Subject- 
ing them to a hot water wash (150°F for 
ten minutes), according to Stevens, 
postpones the emergence of Brett in 
new red wines by reducing the initial 
Brett population. 

Smith says that, although there is no 


proven technique for sterilizing barrels, 
“you can try elevating the temperature 
inside a barrel to 160°F for an hour, by 
filling it with hot water under a tarp. It 
ought to work, but we have not proven 
ee 

Dick Puttbach, owner/winemaker at 
Sugar Loaf Ridge Winery in Glen Ellen, 
CA, has developed an insulated barrel 
enclosure that enables him to treat his 
barrels with steam heat. The steam is 
continuously injected upwards into the 
barrel through a pipe inserted in the 
bung hole, so that the interior of the 
barrel quickly reaches 212°F. 

Meanwhile, the temperature between 
the barrel and the enclosure reaches 
180°F in about ten minutes. The steam- 
ing continues for a minimum of 20 ad- 
ditional minutes. The final temperature 
outside the barrel reaches about 200°F. 

Using this technique, Puttbach heat- 
treated barrels infected with Brett, filled 
them with 1988 Zinfandel from the 
press, and found zero Brett growth for 
six months. The wine received 30 ppm 
SO, at crush and no addition as it com- 
pleted malolactic fermentation during 
the next six months. At eight months, 
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Puttbach counted 5 colonies/ml. 

Puttbach feels he can eliminate Brett 
from a particular barrel by this heat 
treatment; however, he thinks some 
other factor (such as fruit flies) reinfects 
the barrel, regardless of how scrupu- 
lously cellar work is done. 

At Simi, no effort is made to sterilize 
barrels. McCorkle says that Ernsberger 
discovered greater populations of Brett 
in the winery’s new French oak barrels 
than in its used ones, an unexpected 
finding McCorkle thinks may be the 
result of the sugars created by the oak 
toasting process. Another possible ex- 
planation is that SO, levels drop off 
more quickly in new barrels, allowing 
more Brett growth. 


(Kunkee speculates that in new bar- 
rels, fragments of cellulose — 1.e., glu- 
cose units joined by beta-glycoside 
linkages of cellulose — might be formed. 
Several species of Brettanomyces and 
Dekkera — but not Saccharomyces — can 
assimilate cellobiose, the disaccharide 
(two glucoses) of cellulose breakdown. 
Thus, the capacity of Brett cells to use 
some of the products of new wood as 
substrates for growth might explain 


McCorkle’s observations about new 
barrels.) 

“Brett in the barrel doesn't spoil a wine; 
Brett in the bottle does,” McCorkle con- 
tends. “It’s the barrel ageing process 
that fosters a growth in the Brett popu- 
lation in a wine, not the barrels them- 
selves.” 


Smith, who did research on Brett’s 
tolerance to SO, while in graduate school 
at UC Davis, says, “Small amounts of 
S0, can kill Brett cells. This is especially 
true in low pH wines. The most it could 
tolerate in the lab in our experiments was 
0.15 molecular. We've been recommend- 
ing 0.8 in storage and 0.5 at bottling.” 

Smith cautions that high S0, “won't 
necessarily control Brett growth in the 
barrel, probably because the yeast se- 
questers itself in lees, inside the wood, 
and in the areas around bung holes — 
anywhere that only limited contact 
with the wine can be achieved. Dead 
cells at the wine interface may form a 
barrier to SO, or other toxic agents. SO, 
is very effective as a deterrent, but it’s 
not 100% effective. Use it, but don't rely 
onuite 

At Simi, S0, levels are maintained at 


15ppm free by adjusting to 20 ppm at 
each topping. “Below 10 ppm,” says 
McCorkle, “we see higher populations.” 
Experimentation with 35ppm free SO, 
resulted in delayed population increases, 
but no reduction in population size or 
Brett sensory character. 

One way to avoid magnifying Brett 
character in a blended red wine is to 
segregate Brett+ and Brett— lots. Brett+ 
wines should be labeled and their use 
to top up Brett- wines avoided. Con- 
versely, if a winery decides a dash of 
Brett character is desirable, it may 
employ such lot blending to achieve the 
desired degree of Brett-induced com- 
plexity, although care must be taken 
not to use a Brett+ wine to top all wines 
in the cellar. 

For example, McCorkle says the Simi 
winemaking staff has determined that 
they like a little bit of Brett character in 
the winery’s Cabernet Sauvignon. 

“We used to be very concerned about 
Brett, but then we decided that a little 
bit of it adds warmth and complexity. 
As the wine develops, the ‘barnyard’ 
Brett aromas disappear, leaving earthy 
and cedary notes. So, now we're looking 
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for a happy medium. We want to con- 
trol Brett, but not get rid of it entirely.” 
Clark Smith points out that Brett is an 
essential element in the ‘style’ of many 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, Italian, and Aus- 
tralian (Hunter Valley) wines. 
Maintaining a cool cellar temperature 
is another way to inhibit Brett growth. 
McCorkle says that Brett counts at Simi 
increase in the summer as temperatures 
rise and then decline in the winter. 
Smith says that maintaining a cellar 
temperature in the 50°F range will 
significantly curtail Brett growth. 


Treatment 

The ultimate solution for a wine with 
a high Brett count at bottling is sterile 
filtration. Some of the wineries sur- 
veyed routinely sterile-filter to insure 
against Brett growth in the bottle. (At 
Matanzas Creek, reds are unfiltered 
because, according to Reed, “we have 
no Brett present.”) 

Despite the efficiency of sterile filtra- 
tion in eliminating Brett cells, however, 
the winemakers surveyed stress that, in 
wines with very high Brett counts, the 
sensory evidence of an infection may 
linger or even become more evident for 
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a period of time after the actual organ- 
isms have been eradicated. 

“Simi used to employ a tight pad fil- 
tration,’ says McCorkle, “but this let 
too much yeast through. We now use a 
Millipore dual membrane nominally- 
rated cartridge (CWSC), which reduces 
the Brett count to an acceptable level.” 


Mondavi generally elects not to filter 
red wines if it appears that Brett growth 
in the bottle will be minimal. “We are 
concerned about Brett growth in the 
bottle,” says Pam Stevens. “The two 
questions we ask at bottling are: 1) Is 
Brett present? and 2) What is the residual 
sugar? 

“While we are continuing to conduct 
experiments to determine the residual 
sugar level at which Brett growth will 
not negatively impact the wine, we cur- 
rently feel comfortable not sterile-filter- 
ing Brett-containing wines with residual 
sugar levels of less than 0.5 g/L. 

“It’s a trade-off between significant 
loss of character from sterile filtration 
versus potential alteration of wine char- 
acter from Brett. Brett growth usually 
occurs within a year of bottling. Brett 
seems to most significantly impact the 


wines organoleptically during its growth 
period. We find that off-characters di- 
minish within a few months after the 
cells cease to grow.” 


Conclusion 

Most winemakers interviewed indi- 
cate that, whereas they were very con- 
cerned about Brett infections a few 
years ago, their increasing familiarity 
with the organism's nesting places, 
growth patterns, and nutritional re- 
quirements has enabled them to assume 
a more relaxed attitude toward the pre- 
sence of Brettanomyces in their wineries. 

“It is not the overriding concern that it 
used to be,” says Stevens. “It is one fac- 
tor among many that we consider in 
our winemaking decisions.” 

“We've gone from being very concerned 
about it to being more relaxed.” says 
McCorkle. “Our monitoring program 
has shown that Brett behavior is influ- 
enced by many variables, including 
grape variety, vineyard, and Brett strain. 
Controlling Brett is a complex problem 
and effective programs will vary sig- 
nificantly between wineries. It seems 
that every winery learns to live with it’s 
own bug.” by 
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Correcting 


acidity 


Winemaking would be a piece of cake if 
the sugar/acid ratio of the grape juice 
was always in balance. However, all too 
often the juice requires acid correction. 


Normal wine acid range 

Generally speaking, we can expect 
grape juice to have a total acidity range 
from 0.40 grams per 100ml to more than 
1.40 g/100ml. Many factors determine 
this broad variance, including grape 
variety, climate, soil type, growing tech- 
niques, and, especially, maturity at 
harvest. 

Tartaric acid and malic acid are the 
major acids found in grapes, with traces 
of citric, succinic, and others. These are 
known as the fixed acids, as opposed to 
the volatile acids of which vinegar is 
the prime example. 

The normal acid range of wines is 
from 0.5 g/100ml to 0.9 g/100ml. Wines 
deficient in acid are insipid to the taste 
and good candidates for bacterial spoil- 
age. The best advice I can give to wine- 
makers is to blend them with high acid 
wines, add acid, or consume them 
quickly. 

Wines with acids higher than the nor- 
mal range can taste tart and disagree- 
able, but they are stable because, if the 
PH is low, the acid acts as a preserva- 
tive. Long ageing may help make them 
more drinkable. 

Volatile acids are ‘smellable’ organic 
acids which are a result of spoilage. 
The most common of these is acetic 
acid, generated by the oxidation of 
ethanol by acetic acid bacteria. 

Another indicator of wine acidity is 
pH, which is the negative logarithm of 
the molar concentration of free hydro- 
gen ions. pH is a measure of a wine's 
effective acid strength, while total acidity 
(TA) is the titratable acidity. 


Analysis of wine acid 

PH is scaled from 0 to 14, with neu- 
trality at 7. The higher the pH, the more 
alkaline; the lower the pH, the more 
acid. Wines normally range in pH from 
3.0 to 3.6. Optimum is around 3.3. 


Analysis of pH is one of the most criti- 
cal measurements a vintner must make, 
yet it is the most overlooked by the 
amateur winemaker. It is an indicator 
of the ripening process. 

A pH of 2.80 indicates the beginning 
of the grape ripening on the vine. As 
grapes ripen, the pH increases. At pH 
3.50, there is a transition from maturity 
to overripeness. pH maturity depends 
on the grape variety — 3.8 is great for 
Muscat. 

pH can be accurately determined by 
use of a pH meter — an invaluable piece 
of equipment in winemaking. This 
measurement should not be done with 
litmus paper, as it is not sensitive enough 
for wine's narrow pH range. 

Measuring titratable acidity in wine is 
relatively simple. It is accomplished by 
titrating a sample of wine with 0.10 
Normal sodium hydroxide with phenol- 
phthalein as an indicator. (In newly- 
made, sparkling or fermenting wine, dis- 
solved carbon dioxide must be removed 
to prevent false high TA. This is done 
by heating the wine sample slightly, 
stirring it for several hours, or by shak- 
ing it while drawing a vacuum.) 


Variations of acidity 

Grapes grown in hot regions have a 
tendency to be low in acid and high in 
sugar. This is particularly true of grapes 
grown in California’s Central Valley 
such as Zinfandel, Carignane, Petite 
Sirah, Chenin blanc, Grenache, etc. On 
the other hand, these same varieties 
produce totally different wines when 
grown in the cooler north coast coun- 
ties of Napa, Sonoma, Mendocino, or 
Monterey. 

Grapes in the eastern United States, 
usually native American or French/ 
American hybrids, have high acids (0.90 
to 1.90 is not unusual) because climatic 
conditions don't allow enough sun for 
full maturation of the fruit. As men- 
tioned above, these high acid wines are 
resistant to many of the bacterial infec- 
tions that low acid wines are subject to, 
but who wants to drink tart wines? 

One obvious solution should you have 


two wines at the opposite ends of the 
acid spectrum, would be to blend them. 
However, this is rarely a practical 
solution. 

Increasing the acid level in low acid 
grapes is easier to accomplish than re- 
ducing it in high acid grapes. Adding 
acid — tartaric, malic, or citric — is the 
method of choice. This should be done 
before fermentation, if possible. Tartaric 
acid is the safest acid to add because it 
is the most stable and the most resist- 
ant to microbial attack. 


Correcting acidity 

Tables exist that approximate the 
amount of acid per gallon necessary to 
acheive a desired TA.! The word ‘ap- 
proximate’ is used because it is difficult 
to calculate the effect of an acid addi- 
tion with precision due to the buffering 
action in juice and wine. It is prudent 
to calculate the amount of tartaric acid 
necessary and try it on a small sample; 
from these results it is easy to fine-tune 
the total amount required for the com- 
plete batch. 

Balancing the acid is more difficult 
after active fermentation has started. 
The fermenting must has dissolved car- 
bon dioxide, which forms carbonic acid 
(H,CO3) in amounts great enough to 
distort titration results. In any case, a 
cleaner, more complete fermentation 
occurs when the acid is in a normal 
range during the active fermentation, 
so adjustments of acidity are best made 
before fermentation starts. 

Amelioration is the term used to de- 
scribe one process of reducing the acid 
level in grape juice. It is a common 
practice in the eastern United States, 
Germany, Alsace, and other cold grape- 
growing regions. In California, where it 
is rarely a problem, it is commercially 
illegal. This treatment effectively dilutes 
acidity while maintaining or increasing 
sugar content in deficient grapes. 

Amelioration involves preparation of a 
solution of cane sugar and water in a 
concentration of about 20° Balling, 
yielding a sugar solution containing 27 
oz/gal. This solution is then diluted in- 
to the high acid must. Care should be 
taken to add as small an amount of 
sugar/water solution as is necessary to 
bring the must into a normal acid range. 
Try it on a small lot before adjusting all 
of the grape juice. 

Making such a drastic correction of 
the original must — diluting the pig- 
ments and other ingredients that im- 
part character and body to the wine — 
should be done as conservatively as 
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possible if the goal is a dry table wine 
of respectable quality. The intent is to 
correct acidity rather than to increase 
the volume of the finished wine. 

Even though the natural acids impart 
considerable stability to maintaining 
the organoleptic qualities of wine, they 
are quite unstable. Tartaric acid, for ex- 
ample, will precipitate, in part as an 
acid salt (potassium bitartrate, called 
cream of tartar). Part of this reduction 
occurs during cool fermentation, but 
most occurs if the wine is chilled after 
fermentation. If finished wine is chilled 
to 25°F for several weeks, crystals of 
tartrate salts will precipitate out of 
solution. 

Eliminating excess tartrates precludes 
having ‘gravel’, as these crystals are 
called, from forming after bottling. This 
procedure also dilutes the sharpness in 
a wine. 


Malolactic fermentation 

Another acid reduction occurs when 
there is a secondary or malolactic fer- 
mentation. This may occur naturally, or 
it can be induced by inoculating the 
wine with certain bacteria which will 


convert malic acid with two hydrogen 
ions to lactic acid with one hydrogen 
ion, thus reducing the titratable acidity 
and more importantly, often raising the 
pH. Beware of the sensory changes 
which accompany a malolactic conver- 
sion — you may not like the decrease in 
fruitiness in your Riesling, for example. 

Some acid reduction can be achieved 
by cold stabilization of the wine. Lower- 
ing the wine temperature to under 32°F 
causes the potassium bitartrate, which 
is practically insoluble at this low tem- 
perature, to precipitate from the wine. 
This also eliminates the possibility that 
the consumer will find sediment in the 
bottle of wine when it is taken out of 
the refrigerator. Amateur winemakers 
can try to achieve this by refrigerating 
new wines for a month or more prior to 
bottling. 

Acidity in wine can also be reduced by 
chemical means. By adding a weak 
base, calcium carbonate (CaCQOs3), acid 
anions are precipitated, leaving a weaker 
acid. Calcium carbonate removes tar- 
trate anions as calcium tartrate and 
leaves carbonic acid, which then dissi- 
pates as carbon dioxide and water, leav- 
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ing no residual acidity. Acid reduction 
can be very accurate by this method if 
there is sufficient tartaric acid present. 

However, cold instability may be a 
greater problem in the resulting wines, 
due to a slow continuation of the cal- 
cium precipitation over time. Sometimes 
CaCO; leaves a chalky taste. Try a small 
lot first. 

Another method for lowering acidity 
is the introduction of potassium bicar- 
bonate (KHCOs) which precipitates an 
insoluble potassium bitartrate, water, 
and carbon dioxide. This method can 
be tricky, since there is a danger of re- 
moving too much tartaric acid, result- 
ing in a microbially unstable wine with 
a pH above 3.6. CaCO; can also be tricky 
for the same reason. 

Most of the critical tests necessary to 
monitor better than average wines are 
fairly simple and do not require a degree 
in chemistry. 
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virus-tested rootstock and scionwood cuttings. Rootstocks include Oppenheim 
S04, Kober 5BB, Couderc 3309, Richter 110, Riperia gloire and any 
other requested rootstock. 
We also provide a large selection of French Hybrids and table grapes. We can 
ship vines throughout the United States, and will custom-graft any variety. 
Hubert Tucker 
Schloss Tucker-Ellis Vineyards 
RD 1, Box 340, Waterford, VA 22190 703/882-3375 
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Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries Large and Small Since 1971 
CORBIN HOUCHINS 


Professional Service Corporation 


3000 Key Tower Telephone (206) 343-9597 
Seattle, WA 98105-1046 In Northern CA (707) 224-1536 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts-a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels, The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


For more information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 540, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 © Fax (415) 457-0304 


BSAA, 


MARKETPLACE 
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Vineyards & Wineries 


An exquisitely detailed 
full color wall map. 
Includes insets of the 
Napa-Sonoma region 
and Viticultural Areas. 

$60 laminated 

$35 paper 

$ 4 shipping UPS 
Catalog on request. 
Order by phone or mail today: 


(800) 237-0798 


Raven Maps & Images 
Yo 34 North Central 
Medford, Oregon 97501 


Flectrical Engineering 


Complete electrical design services for new and exisiting winery facilities. Prepa- 
ration of drawings and specifications for the following areas: 


— Main Service Design — Tank Lighting and Valve Control 

—Computer Grade Power Supplies — Refrigeration Power and Control 

— Motor and Pump Control — Bottling Line Control 

— High and Low Voltage Distribution Systems 

— Heating, Ventilation, and Air Conditioning Power and Control 

— Micro-processor Control of Crushing, Pressing, and Tank Refrigeration 
Operation 

— Well and Waste Water Pumping Systems 

— Office and Warehouse Lighting and Power Distribution 


Oneto & Arthur Engineering, Inc. 


922 N. Center Street — P.O. Box 967, Stockton, CA 95201 
209/464-4775 


The American Wine Society 1s a national, non-profit organization devoted to 
educating its members and the general public about all aspects of wine- 
production. use and appreciation The Society is independent and has no 
commercial affiliation 

Membership is open to any interested person. wine enthusiast, professional in 
the wine business. amateur winemaker — anyone who wants to learn more 
about wine 

Annual (calendar year) dues are $24 00 per individual or couple which includes the 
Society's quarterly Journal Special Bulletins and much more 


For free brochure write to: AMERICAN WINE SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. PW, 3006 Latta Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14612 
(716) 225-7613 


Sprinkler Systems 

Drip Irrigation 

| IRRIGATION SUPPLY INC. | Drainage Systems 
Filter Devices 


AGRICULTURAL 
DESIGN ¢ SALES e SERVICE 


707/578-3747 
1-800-282-3747 Fax: 707/578-3958 


747 Yolanda Ave. 


e Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
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= guide to 


trellis materials 


A&P Ag Structures, Inc. 

A&P Ag Structures is a full-service 
trellising organization with two loca- 
tions serving the western U.S. The high- 
est quality material and installation serv- 
ices have been employed since 1977. 
State-of-the-art trellis systems include; 
A&P Lyre, G.D.C., Gable and Vertical. 

A complete range of trellising supplies 
is available including CCA-treated lodge 
poles, class-3 high-tensile wire, heavy- 
duty steel angle grapestakes and cross- 
arms re-rolled from railroad rail. Rail 
steel is high in carbon and manganese 
resulting in greater strength, longer 
life, low cost, easier installation and 
ability to withstand greater croploads 
and wind. A&P has also developed it’s 
own wire tensioner. 

Other products offered are staples, 
wire crimping sleeves, screw anchors 
and installation tools. A&P has a fleet 
of specialized machinery for post and 
wire installation as well as trained tech- 
nicians. 

Contact: A&P Ag Structures, Inc., 11266 
Ave. 264, Visalia, CA 93277, Phone: 209/ 
685-8700 or 4102 St. Helena Hwy, Cali- 
stoga, CA 94515, Phone: 707/942-9579 


Burke-Parsons-Bowlby Corp. 

Burke-Parsons-Bowlby Corporation 
has been producing and pressure-treat- 
ing wood products for over 30 years 
and CCA or Creosote pressure treating 
southern yellow pine vineyard posts 
for 15 years. They ship over 120,000 
posts yearly from their three plant 
locations. 

A standard vineyard post is 3-inches 
to 4inches top diameter and 8-feet long. 
Posts can be machined to a pencil point 
for hard or rocky soil. Other post diam- 
eter sizes are 2 to 3-inch, 4 to 5-inch and 
5 to 6-inch and in 8 or 10-foot lengths. 
They all have a 30-year guarantee. 

Also available are: farm fence posts, 
Appalachian split-rail, high-tensile fenc- 
ing products, building poles, landscape 
timbers and cross ties. 

Contact: Burke-Parsons-Bowlby Corp- 
oration,PO Box 231, Ripley, West Vir- 
ginia 25271, Phone: 304/372-2212, Fax: 
304/ 372-6713. 


California Vineyard Service 

California Vineyard Service has been 
in business since 1981 and offers serv- 
ices including automated post driving, 
surveying, marking, planting, trellis in- 
stallation, shade structures, deer fenc- 
ing and post installations. 

Products include: three choices of 
studded T-stakes, Class-1 and 3 galvan- 
ized wire, New Zealand wire tensioners, 
Vineline wire connectors, Nico press 
wire connecting sleeves, treated lodge 
pole pine posts 2’-8” in diameter, treated 
poles up to 60 ft. long in all classes, 
treated Douglas fir grape stakes, deer 
and orchard fencing and steel fence 
posts up to 10 ft. long. All phases of 
vineyard development from design, in- 
stallation and re-trellising are available. 

Contact: California Vineyard Service, 
2416 W. Shaw Avenue Suite 111, Fresno, 
CA 93711, Phone: 209/432-0873 Fax: 
209/439-1369 


Edisto Wood Preserving Company 

Edisto has been a certified wood treat- 
ing plant for 22 years and produces 
15,000 treated southern yellow pine 
posts per week. Sales are throughout 
the southeast, midwest and eastern 
seaboard. After selected woods are ma- 
chine-peeled and packaged for drying, 
they are CCA pressure-treated to a 0.40 
retention and are guaranteed for 30 
years. 

Contact: Gay Dee, Sales Manager, 
Edisto Wood Preserving Company, 
Olar, South Carolina 29843 


Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

The Ranchguard39IM line of vineyard 
trellis products includes pressure-treated 
wood grape stakes, studdedT and roll- 
formed steel grape stakes, universal 
steel cross arms, and vineyard wire in 
three tensile ranges. 

Georgia Pacific also supplies nails, 
staples, u-bolts, moveable vertical trellis 
clamps, wire strainers, wire clips, trellis 
braces and various other connecting 
and fastening items. 

Studded-T’ grape stakes, hot-rolled 
from high carbon billet or rail steel, 


offer excellent driveability and can 
handle heavy fruit loads and mechani- 
cal harvesting. After rapid initial sur- 
face rusting, the heavy cross-sectional 
mass assures long life by retarding the 
natural corrosive effects of weather ir- 
rigation and chemicals. 

T-stakes are available in lengths from 5 
ft. through 10 ft. in 6-inch increments 
and come in three weight classes: stand- 
ard (0.85#plf), medium (0.95#/1.01#plf), 
heavy (1.25#plf). Optional spades (an- 
chor plates) are available. 

Georgia Pacific offers special trellis 
designs such as heavy duty Geneva 
Double Curtain ’Y’ crossarms with 
moveable wire slots, the moveable wire 
vertical trellis, open lyre and RT2T 
systems. All crossarms are manufac- 
tured with a universal slotted 3-hole 
pattern to fit almost any grape stake arm. 

Contact: Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 
2300 Polvorsa Ave., San Leandro, CA 
94577, Phone: 415/485-8570 or Direct 
Sales Agents: Vineyard Industry Pro- 
ducts, 10708 Airport Blvd., Santa Rosa, 
CA 95402, Phone: 707/538-3100 


ITW Agtex 

ITW Agtex evolved from Illinois Tool 
Works Inc. (ITW), Fastex Div., in Chi- 
cago, IL, as a manufacturer of products 
for the vineyard industry. A varied line 
of metal and plastic fastening, training 
and tensioning devices have been de- 
veloped. 

The newest product is the Aglensor™, 
a simple, wire tensioning device oper- 
able by one person. The Aglensor™ has 
a large wire take-up capacity and posi- 
tive wire-locking. 

Continuous AgLok™, provides 150 
feet of tying and bundling material 
which can be dispensed from a hip- 
mounted carton and cut into desired 
lengths. AgLok™ is resistant to UV de- 
terioration and reusable. 

Wirevise™ is a trellis wire anchor which 
securely holds 8 to 16-gauge wire to 
endposts. A set of tapered, embossed 
jaws grip and prevent wire pull-out. 
Wire tensioning is performed by pull- 
ing the wire through the Wirevise™ 
with pliers or claw hammer. 

The Wirelink™ is designed for simple 
and safe, tool-free splicing of trellis wire. 
Wirevise™ and Wirelink™ are made of 
aluminum. 

DripLok™ holds irrigation driplines to 
support wire without stretching or caus- 
ing water flow restriction. The self- 
locking product is available in 2" and 
1” sizes to accomodate up to 7%” diam- 
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eter hoses. 

BranchLok™ is used to anchor lateral 
branches and vines to a trellis wire. 
BranchLok™ comes in 3%4" and 212” 
lengths and accomodates 12, 1242 and 
13-gauge wire. 

A new product, currently being tested, 
is the AgItrel™ vineyard trellising sys- 
tem. AgTrel™ is an open lyre trellis sys- 
tem constructed from class-1, rigid vinyl 
compound for long-term outdoor use 
in and above ground. Snap-together 
components allow quick, easy installa- 
tion. Metal clips provide for fixed and 
movable trellis wires. 

All of the above ITW Agtex products 
will not deteriorate in hot or cold weath- 
er or harsh chemical environments. 

For the nearest dealer, contact: ITW Fas- 
tex/Agtex Program, 223 E.Imperial 
Hwy, Suite 165, Fullerton, CA 92635, 
Phone: 714/738-1946. 


John Caldwell Viticulture Service 


ee 


Two trellis systems are offered. The 
Ver-Trell post for a vertical trellis system 
is a 12-gauge, high-strength (50,000 psi 
minimum yield) carbon steel post that 
can be made to any length. Continuous 
1-inch clip slots are punched at 3-inch 
intervals along the full length of the 
post to allow maximum flexibility for 
positioning of trellis wires. The bottom 
27 inches of the post is epoxy-coated to 
protect the post from corrosion. The 
clips to hold the trellis wires can be 
supplied. 

A divided U-shaped canopy system is 
also available. The system consists of a 
36-inch crossarm of 14-gauge metal that 
should be attached to a 5-foot long high- 
way post of high strength steel, driven 
two feet into the ground. (Posts can be 
order from John Caldwell.) Two 3-feet 


long vertical members are attached to 
the crossarm with slots for moveable 
wire clips to hold trellis wires. 

The recommended distance between 
the divided canopy posts is 28 to 30 
feet. The trellis system can support a 
crop load of 10 tons/acre with 10-gauge 
or 12-gauge fruiting wire recommended. 
The unit can be made to any size. 

Contact: John Caldwell Viticulture 
Service, 2180 Jefferson St., #214, Napa, 
CA 94559, Phone: 707/255-1294. 
Please see our ad on pages 21,39 


Millbrook Vineyards 


Millbrook offers the hardware to build 
a patented ‘Goblet Trellis’ This includes 
two arms, one cross-arm and bolts/nuts 
to create the Goblet Trellis framework 
on each vine-row post. 

Each arm is secured by two bolts/nuts 
to the post (recommended: 7-foot long 
post, 3 to 4-inches in diameter, driven 
two feet into the ground). There is one 
cross-arm to reinforce the trellis with 
bolts for each arm and one to the post. 
This cross-arm would be 48-inches above 
ground. Each trellis arm has holes for 
three wires which would be 28-inches, 
48-inches and 68-inches above ground. 
The spread between each pair of wires 
would be: 26-inches, 35-inches and 
44-inches respectively. 

Millbrook recommends placing a post 
and Goblet Trellis every 20 feet. The 
suggested spacing between vines is 3 to 
5 feet depending on variety, site or vigor. 
Also recommended is a 10-foot aisle 
between vine rows and use of 124- 
gauge wire with 200,000 minimum ten- 
sile strength, high-tensile fence wire. 

There is no minimum order and quan- 
tity discounts are available. 

Contact: Millbrook Vineyards, RR1 
Box 167D, Millbrook, NY 12545, Phone: 
914/677-8383 
Please see our ad on page 10 


SuperTies are reuseable plastic vine 
ties which come pre-cut to specific 
lengths (usually %.-inchx8¥-inch). 
The green, yellow or white ties adjust 
rapidly, install quickly, will not crack 
and they remain supple. 

Superties do not girdle vines nor will 
they slip under heavy fruit weight. 
They are ultra-violet, chemical and 
weather-proof. 

Contact: Tyz-All Plastics, Inc., 240 
GlenHead Road, Glen Head, NY 11545, 
Phone: 800/645-6334 
Please see our ad on page 41 


Vineyard Systems Manufacturing, Inc. 

The standard ‘V’ Comstock Trellis is 
available in 18-gauge galvanized ma- 
terial, unassembled, u-bolts included, 
to fit all wood and steel stakes for the 
Comstock Double Curtain Trellising 
System, patent pending. 

The 1-piece ‘V’ will provide a 42-inch 
space between two cordon wire posi- 
tions and a crossarm is included that 
will separate two foilage wires by 24 
inches. Optional catch wires could be 
attached to the ‘V’ The height of the 
trellis would be five to six feet above 
ground, depending on the height of 
the stake. 

The cost of $2.99 includes 14V’, 1-cross- 
arm and U-bolts plus sales tax and 
freight from Perris, CA. For a truckload 
lot of 25,000 sets, the price would be 5% 
less. A 50% deposit is required with 
order, balance due before delivery. The 
price is subject to change without notice. 
Warranty is limited to product replace- 
ment only. 

For customized design and cost, Con- 
tact: Vineyard Systems Manufacturing, 
Inc., 12102 Bluebell Ave., Garden Grove, 
CA, 92640; Phone: 714/750-4008. 
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Grape-challenges 


along 
Lake Erie 


1987 


CBEVC 
incyards 


LAKE ERIE 


CABERNET SAUVIGNON 
GRAPES GROWN ON 


THE JOHN MOORHEAD FARM 


ALCOHOL 12.8% BY VOLUME 


PRODUCED & BOTTLED BY CHALET DEBONNE VINEYARDS, INC 
MADISON, OHIO 44057 


By Eleanor & Ray Heald 


Settled in 1811, the Moorhead family 
farm is located 12 miles northeast of 
Erie, PA, one mile from Lake Erie’s 
southern shore. Part of the original 
acreage is now owned and operated by 
John Moorhead and his wife Cindy. 

After graduating from high school, 
John Moorhead didn’t know if he wanted 
to continue in the family farming tradi- 
tion. He completed a two-year program 
in farm machinery at Pennsylvania 
State University, but then opted for 
three years of military service before 
deciding to return to school to pursue a 
degree in agricultural engineering. 

In 1964, Moorhead decided to grow 
wine grapes on farmland then planted 
principally to peaches, plums, cherries, 
and Concord grapes. “I decided to grow 
wine grapes because I thought I needed 
a challenge,” says Moorhead. “Addi- 
tionally, my cousin Doug Moorhead, 
owner of Presque Isle Wine Cellars, 
was then an amateur winemaker and 
encouraged me to grow them.” 


Deciding what to grow 
Moorhead experimented with many 


Zz 5 


John Moorhead 


different varieties in an effort to deter- 
mine what to plant. It made sense to 
begin with French hybrids; they dre 
relatively easy to grow and yield a mar- 
ketable crop in three years. Chelois, 
Aurore, Seyval, and Villard blanc were 
planted because Philip Wagner of Boordy 
Vineyards, Hydes, MD, said he would 
purchase them if Moorhead couldn't 
find a market in Pennsylvania. 

In 1964, the late Dr. Konstantin Frank, 
owner of Vinifera Wine Cellars, Ham- 
mondsport, NY, helped Moorhead plant 
the first test plot of vinifera. Several 
clones of Riesling and one clone of 
Chardonnay were planted on four dif- 
ferent rootstocks. In 1968, two addi- 
tional acres of Chardonnay and Ries- 
ling were planted. 

“Today, we have eliminated Chardon- 
nay completely because of serious winter 
kill problems on this site,’ says Moor- 
head. “The grapes ripen successfully, 
but the vines don’t winter-over. 

“I’m a poor marketer, so I was — and 
remain — reluctant to plant on specula- 
tion. Before planting a given variety, I 
try to get a partial purchase commit- 
ment. Cindy and I waited two years, 


leaving land vacant, before we felt we 
could confidently complete our most 
recent planting of 6.5 acres of Riesling 
and Cabernet Sauvignon. Even then, 
it’s risky. 

“We had an annual tonnage contract 
with Gold Seal Winery in New York for 
the purchase of our Delaware grapes. 
When Gold Seal was purchased by The 
Wine Spectrum and subsequently closed, 
we lost the market for these grapes and 
they were left hanging. Fortunately, we 
found a new home for them. 


“I wanted to grow Vidal, but I didn’t 
because I couldn't get anyone to commit 
to purchase them. Essentially, there are 
too many Vidal plantings in this area.” 

Moorhead has eliminated a number of 
varieties in the last five years, including 
Zinfandel, Barbera, Chelois, Pinot noir, 
and Villard blanc. 

In 1989, the Moorhead Farm totaled 
84.5 planted acres, including 13.5 acres 
of American wine grapes (Duchess, 
Delaware, Steuben, and Cayuga) and 
five acres of French hybrids (Cham- 
bourcin, Vignoles, and Seyval). Four- 
teen acres of vinifera are divided among 
Riesling (6), Cabernet Sauvignon (5.5), 
Cabernet Franc (1), Chardonnay (0.5), 
Merlot (0.5), Gewurztraminer (0.25), 
and Pinot Gris (0.25). Concord grapes, 
contracted to Welch’s Grape Co., total 
»2tacres: 

‘T feel that I can experiment with many 
different varieties as long as there is an 
amateur winemaker market,’ Moorhead 
comments. “In 1987, I planted one row 
of Carmine with that in mind. 


“T’ve never been particularly excited 
about hybrids, except for the fact that 
they will grow in poorer locations where 
vinifera won't. Today, there is no eco- 
nomic advantage to growing hybrids 
because they are getting harder to sell. 

“The only hard part about growing 
vinifera is getting it to winter-over. After 
that, it is just learning the answers to 
several viticultural questions: Why do 
some vinifera ripen inconsistently? Is it 
because of uneven blossoming, prun- 
ing technique, spraying, or what? 

“I don't have the time, money, or re- 
sources to research each variety. There 
should be a research station to do this 
and advise how to grow the varieties 
better.” : 

Much of Moorhead’s knowledge and 
success stems from consulting with 
fellow growers. He credits T.G. Bright 
and Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada, for sharing research informa- 
tion on both hybrids and vinifera, spray 
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programs, and improved training and 
trellising. 

“When Dr. Frank was alive, Cindy 
and I drove to Vinifera Wine Cellars 
about once a month and gradually we 
put bits and pieces together,’ Moor- 
head recalls. “We traveled to California 
to learn what growers there knew about 
vinifera. However, we must be doing 
something right because we’ve had 
growers from Switzerland and Aus- 
tralia visit us here in Pennsylvania.” 


Changing with the market 

Vineyard management begins at plant- 
ing, Moorhead contends. “If a customer 
wants Riesling harvested at only 16° 
Brix, I can prepare a dense planting of 
8.5x4 ft., produce more tons/acre, pick 
the grapes early, and give the vine more 
time to prepare for winter. If the cus- 
tomer wants all trockenbeerenauslese- 
quality fruit, that requires fewer vines/ 
acre. 


“When we were growing Delaware for 
Gold Seal, they wanted it harvested at 
17° Brix. That required close spacing of 
9x8 ft., Geneva Double Curtain trellis- 
ing, and a vine grafted on 1613 root- 
stock allowing me to harvest 10 tons/ 
acre and make a modest profit on the 
grapes. 

“When Gold Seal folded, the next 
customer wanted Delaware at 21° Brix. 
It’s difficult to get the vineyard to adapt. 
I pruned it back to increase the sugar 
content, but then the vines grew wild 
because of the power in the grafted 
vine. Increased foliage decreased the 
vines’ ability to winter-over.” 


Moorhead recently planted a Riesling 
vineyard specifically for Tony Debevc, 
owner of Chalet Debonne Vineyards, 
Madison, OH. The ground remained 
fallow for two years before Moorhead 
contracted with Debevc. Since Debeve 
wants Riesling at 19.5° to 20° Brix, 
Moorhead used 8.5x6 ft. spacing, the 
density he believes will produce the 
desired sugar level in an average year. 

The Riesling vineyard has a 1° south 
to north slope for constant air drainage. 
The ground was cross-ripped to a depth 
of three feet, every five feet. 150 tons of 
pomace/acre was applied the following 
year and rotovated in to a depth of six 
inches. Trickle irrigation has been in- 
stalled 14 inches above ground. 


“We have preached ‘how to plant’, 
Moorhead says, “but like everyone else, 
we made mistakes. We originally put 
vinifera in the locations that my grand- 
father didn’t plant. He planted all the 
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best sites to Concord and we planted 
vinifera in poorer locations rather than 
ripping out a good site of Concord. We 
paid for that — subsequently, all origi- 
nal vinifera plantings have been pulled 
out and replanted on former Concord 
sites.” 


Climate and regional varieties 
Moorhead believes he is a long way 

from determining which grape varieties 

will grow best along the Lake Erie Shore. 


“T believe that the Lake Erie Shore ap- 
pellation will be known for a particular 
variety, but I have not decided what 
that variety is.” 

Moorhead is committed to Riesling 
and is satisfied with Cabernet Sauvig- 
non. Cabernet Sauvignon ripens at 
three tons/acre, 20 to 21° Brix, and 1.1 
to 1.2 TA. It does not produce a heavy, 
California-style wine, but has desirable 
characteristics for early drinking. 

“We could probably get higher sugars 


ee’ TRELL 


OPEN LYRE SYSTEM 


Re 


The Ver-trell vertical trellis system 
is the only product designed ex- 
clusively for vertical trellis - now it’s 
available for an open lyre set-up. 
With the Ver-trell system you can 
retrofit your vineyard to an open 
lyre system for less than $2000.00 
per acre -that’s a savings of up 
to 50% over other systems! The 
same quality features that 
ks make the basic Ver-trell 
post the strongest and most 
versatile make this the best }/f. 
open lyre system. Hy 


The Ver-Trell System is available from: 


John Caldwell Viticulture Service 
2480 Jefferson St., #214, Napa, Ca 94559 
(707) 255-4294 


Lincoln Farm Equipment 

4154 Vintage Dr., St. Helena, CA 94574 
(707) 963-7997 

(800) 822-7997 


Quiedan Company 

P.O. Box 4873, Carmel, CA 93924 
(408) 625-2417 

FAX (408) 625-6172 


Slerra AgPro 
8974 Ave. 304, Visalia, CA 93294 
(209) 651-4197 
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on Cabernet Sauvignon,” Moorhead 
claims, “but by the first of November, if 
the stems have hardened off, we pick it 
rather than risk it.” Along the Lake Erie 
Shore, Cabernet Sauvignon hangs 
through the rainy season, which runs 
from mid-September through mid- 
October. 


Cabernet Franc is grown, but it crops 
too heavily (about seven tons/acre), 
with low sugar levels of 18.5 to 19° Brix 
and 0.9 TA. Moorhead has attempted to 
reduce the crop without success. 

One mile from Lake Erie’s southern 
shore, Moorhead’s vineyard receives 
winds which help in disease control. 
The prevailing winds are westerly and 
the lake effect is north/south. In the 
evening, air rushes off the hills toward 
the lake; in the morning, it moves in 
the opposite direction. After rain, the 
winds come up and dry the vines. There 
is little worry about black rot infestation. 

In the region, average bud break is 
May 20; flowering and berry set is June 
10 to 30 depending on weather and 
variety. 


Sound vineyard practices 

Brookside Farms Laboratory Associa- 
tion, Inc., New Knoxville, OH, is hired 
to visit the Moorhead vineyard four 
times each year to do an annual soil 
audit and recommend a fertilization 
program. 

Soil samples are taken in each of 11 
vineyard blocks and an analysis is made 


for pH, sulfates, potash, calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium, and sodium. Close 
attention is paid to trace elements such 
as chlorine, boron, iron, manganese, 
copper, zinc, aluminum, and molyb- 
denum. 

Soil pH is also monitored closely. When 
grape pomace is added back to the soil 
to maintain organics, lime is added to 
counteract low pomace pH. 

To better maintain organic nutrients in 
the soil, Moorhead began leaving a 
4-foot wide strip of grass between vine 
rows in 1989. It will be plowed under 
after the harvest as the vines are hilled 
up. 

Moorhead’s spray program begins at 
bud break for existing diseases and for 
any that have been a problem in the 
past, such as powdery mildew. Bayle- 
ton, sulfur, copper-lime, or Dikar are 
always in the spray tank. 

Moorhead reports that weather changes 
in the last four years have increased 
black rot problems. To counteract this, 
he uses Bayleton, Dithane M-22 Special, 
Dikar, or Ferbam. 


Growing hybrids versus vinifera 
Moorhead contends that hybrids grow 
like Concord, while vinifera are totally 
different. Vinifera must be hilled up to 
winter-over. In the spring, the hill has 
to be removed down to the graft. If 
heavy rains occur after application of 
pre-emergent herbicides, the chemicals 
may wash into the soil and kill vine 
roots. With Concords and French hy- 


brids, the hill is permanent and com- 
pacted, so the herbicide does not get to 
the roots. 

According to Moorhead, six-arm Knif- 
fen is the best way to trellis vinifera. 
Three wires at 36, 50, and 64 inches 
hold the fruit, with catch wires at 78 
inches above ground. Beginning in 
mid-July, hedging of vinifera is done ap- 
proximately three times. Hybrids are 
not hedged. 

All grape varieties are trellised. In the 
spring, all the vines must be tied. Addi- 
tionally, the French hybrids are cluster- 
thinned. Concord, Delaware, and Steu- 
ben are currently machine-harvested, 
while the rest are hand-picked. The 
Moorheads are assessing the feasibility 
of machine-harvesting other varieties to 
reduce labor costs. 

“It is difficult to reduce labor costs 
with vinifera;’ Moorhead claims. “If 
hybrid-grape clusters are bunched to- 
gether, that doesn't affect quality, but it 
does with vinifera. After we get all the 
varieties tied, we walk the vinifera vine- 
yards again, trimming or removing 
shoots to reduce congestion.” 


Planning for change 

There seems to be a growing vinifera 
market on the Lake Erie Shore, but an 
additional 100-acre planting would re- 
duce grape prices. “Unless you can sell 
several hundred tons of vinifera grapes 
outside this region,” explains Moor- 
head, “they will be left hanging on the 
vine. A big vinifera market doesn't exist 
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right now. 

“One hundred acres may be a drop in 
the bucket in California or Australia. 
Our area is small and growing, but we 
cannot make comparisons on a Califor- 
nia scale. We must expand our planting 
with the market. 

“Tt is very difficult to read the market 
correctly and respond to it quickly. I 
may not realize that a certain wine 
grape is losing favor until a winery 
stops buying it. While continuing to 
grow that variety another year, I'll try to 
find a new customer for it. 

“Tf the fruit doesn’t sell the second 
year, I may think it is because I didn't 
try to market it early enough. Conse- 
quently I may leave it in the ground to 
try one more time. This means we could 
go three years without selling that va- 
riety because we didn't pull it out. The 
next question is: What should we plant 
in its place?” 

Moorhead sells grapes to Chalet De- 
bonne Vineyards, Madison, OH; Mazza 
Winery, North East, PA; Chaddsford 
Winery, Chaddsford, PA; Shuster Cel- 
lars, Irwin, PA; Conneaut Cellars, Con- 
neaut Lake, PA; and Presque Isle Wine 
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Cellars, North East, PA. Each winery 
has a contract to purchase the grapes 
from a given acreage at the going rate in 
dollars/ton. The difficulty for the winery 
is that it occasionally must purchase 
more grapes than anticipated; at other 
times, it receives fewer than expected. 

The benefit of this system to Moor- 
head is that it enables him, particularly 
in very productive years, to balance a 
loss on one variety with the profits 
from others. 

Moorhead’s cash receipts, computed 
in dollars/ton, for grapes sold in 1987 
were: Concord - $220.17; American - 
$353.36; Hybrids - $447.60; Vinifera - 
$1) 153.51. 

After berry set, Moorhead begins talk- 
ing to the wineries to help them esti- 
mate anticipated tonnage. He uses the 
history of each variety to help predict 
yield. 

“The grower has less flexibility than 
the winery,” Moorhead contends. “When 
the fruit is ripe, I have to pick it. I can’t 
wait because my reputation depends 
on the quality of the fruit. A winery 
can purchase from another source if I 
can't provide the needed grapes. If I 
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deliver more tonnage than expected, 
the winery might be able to free up 
another tank by bottling stored wine.” 

All grapes are picked into 40-lb lug 
boxes and then dumped into a bulk 
box, with a plastic liner and air-tight 
lid, which can hold about 1,700 lbs of 
hand-picked grapes. Picking is done in 
the morning when the grapes are cool. 
They are sprinkled with potassium 
metabisulfite (at the winery’s request) 
and trucked to the winery. 

Moorhead feels privileged to sell grapes 
to Presque Isle Wine Cellars and the 
home winemakers it supplies. “If a 
consumer buys a wine he doesn't like 
from your winery, he won't buy your 
wine again,’ Moorhead presumes. “He 
tried one bottle and now thinks it’s all 
bad. 

“Home winemakers don't think that 
way. I get a lot of feedback on a ton of 
grapes because so many people buy 
the grapes. Home winemakers are not 
shy about telling you what is good or 
bad, what they like or don't like. They 
help us read the market. Through them, 
we are able to keep track of the grass- 
roots palate.” a 
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successful 
selling with! 
questions 


By Chris Rota, Word of Mouth, Inc. 


Imagine yourself ill in a doctor's office 
when a fine, well-dressed doctor enters 
your examination room and says, “Boy, 
do you look sick! Here, take a couple of 
these pills and let me know how you 
feel in the morning.” Understandably, 
your first reaction would be to run out 
of there as fast as possible, tossing the 
pills down the nearest toilet. 

For effective diagnosis and treatment, 
a doctor must first ask a series of ques- 
tions about the patient's background, 
determine symptoms, rule out certain 
illnesses, and create avenues toward a 
cure. Only then can appropriate medi- 
cines be prescribed. 

The same approach applies to retail 
wine sales, particularly in the winery 
retail sales room, where a great variety 
of consumers may be present at a given 
time. The salesperson must ask ques- 
tions and must listen to the answers in 
order to discover the customer's needs, 
interests, and expectations. 

Unfortunately, the procedure most of 
us tend to follow (this author is no ex- 
ception) is to launch a monologue end- 
ing with the question, “Would you like 
to taste the wine?” Or, “What do you 
think?” 

The most feeble question of all — the 
one asked most often when a patron 
enters a salesroom or completes a tour 
— is, “May I help you?” My answer is, 
“No, thanks.” Why? Although the offer 
was probably sincere, the fact remains 
that the salesperson has not yet earned 
the right to help me. 

Before any help can be offered, the 
customer must be ‘qualified’ with a 
series of questions that allow the sales 
person to build a sense of trust and to 
pinpoint the prospective purchaser's 


needs and desires. 

More important, the closure of a sale 
will rarely occur without some initial 
‘qualifications’ early in the dialogue! 

In any selling situation, four basic 
questions should be asked without fail: 


1. What do you have now? 

2. With the items that you have now, 
what do you like or enjoy most about 
them? 

3. With the items that you have now, 
what would you like to change, improve 
or add? 

4. With whom must you consult or 
seek direction before making a change 
to the items you have now? (This is to 
identify the Real Buyer.) 

Obviously, these are skeletal questions 
onto which you hang the meat and 
muscle of your own words in your own 
individual style. Let’s see how these 
questions might sound in a winery 
retail sales room. 

1A. Do you enjoy drier wines or do 
you prefer something with a small 
amount of sweetness? 

2A. Are you a White Wine/Chardon- 
nay fan or a Red Wine/Cabernet Sau- 
vignon afficionado? 

2B. With Cabernet Sauvignon, do you 
enjoy something light and velvety or 
something heavy and briary? 

3A. Would you trust me to expand 
your wine horizons with our ‘Red 
Sleeper’, Chateau ABC Red Rhone 
Beauty? 

4A. Who is the wine buyer in the 
family? (You need to know to whom to 
direct closing questions and whom to 
watch for body language.) 

See how a salesperson threads the path 
to a successful conclusion — the close 
— with a series of questions. Clearly, a 
long presentation on Chenin Blanc 


would have been a waste of everybody's 
time. 

Also, notice how the questioner stays 
in absolute control of the interview by 
listening and then directing the presen- 
tation with more questions. It is these 
questions and answers that lead directly 
to a natural and comfortable close — 
and a significant sale. 

Using this three- or four-question 
structure, here are some techniques 
that can be employed on the tour and 
in the tasting room. 


Qualification of smaller groups 

This begins the moment a group ar- 
rives. Questions like: “Where are you 
from?” “Do you enjoy wine with your 
meals often?” “Do you have a wine 
cellar at home?” can be asked during 
the ‘warm-up’ phase in which you de- 
velop a rapport with your guests. 

During the actual tour, you can ask 
questions such as: “I need to know 
what you want to know about the won- 
derful world of wine.” “What are some 
of the things you have been anxious to 
find out about wines?” The latter is a 
key question because it will reveal the 
group’s basic level of knowledge and 
interest in wine. 

At the tasting bar, more pointed ques- 
tions are asked to discover specific in- 
terests and preferences, such as for 
cellar stock, gifts, one-of-a-kind items, 
special wines, signed collector's bottles, 
etc. Remember, if these questions are 
not asked, or if the answers are not re- 
membered, a solid close/sale will not 
be consummated easily, if at all. 

The following dialogue shows how 
‘qualification’ leads right into an effec- 
tive presentation of products that are 
sure sells: 

“IT remember you folks from Boston 
telling me that you have a rather large 
cellar with an extensive collection of 
wine and that you love to entertain. 
While I would love to show you our 
complete lineup, particularly our Chenin 
Blanc which is a lovely patio wine, I am 
going to concentrate first on the wines 
that will impress your guests. 

“Then, I would like you to taste one or 
two wines we feel are real ‘sleepers’ 
and should be put away for 5 or 10 years, 
at least. If we have time, I'll show you 
our Patio Wines. Now, what are some 
of your favorite recipes?” (Still qualify- 
ing with questions.) 

Here is another scenario: 

‘Michigan is one of the last wine-boom 
states. Much of the population there is 
just now beginning to appreciate wines. 
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How long have you been enjoying 
wines? Our White Zinfandel is a real 
winner; I know you'll enjoy it. 

‘Td also like to show you some wines 
that have many of the same character- 
istics as White Zinfandel, but are com- 
plimentary to a wider variety of foods. 
For example, our Chenin Blanc and 
Riesling, both with just a whisper of 
sweetness, are soft and friendly wines.” 

Instead of parading all your wines in 
front of these patrons and asking “What 
do you think?” after each sip, you ‘qual- 
ify’ the customers and concentrate on 
those items that interest them the most, 
that will more specifically serve their 
needs and that ultimately will lead di- 
rectly to sales. 


Qualification of larger groups 

How does a tour director ‘qualify’ a 
busload? A good question and a good 
challenge. 

Once again, the process begins right 
at the point of disembarkation, when 
rapport is being established. At this 
point, the tour director must gain con- 
trol and develop the trust and credibility 
of the audience by asking questions: 

“Where is everybody from?” “What do 


you want to know about wine?” “Just 
interrupt me with questions and I will 
be more than happy to fill in the blanks 
so that you will leave here richer than 
when you arrived.” 

While these questions are being an- 
swered by the more uninhibited mem- 
bers of the group, watch the dynamics 
of the others so that you can relate to 
the entire group as one person later 
during the tour. (This will be discussed 
in a future PWV.) It is possible in this 
way to discover a group's ‘personality’ 
and the basic interests of at least a major 
segment of the group’s members. 

At the tasting bar after the tour, re- 
member that you are still the group 
leader and should remain in tight con- 
trol. For example, you can ask these 
questions: 


“How many of you are Pasta Lovers?” 
(show of hands) 

“How many are Beef Fans — the re- 
vered Barbecue Barons?” (response) 

“How many are Fish Fanatics?” (re- 
sponse) 

“How many just reach for the Quick 
and Easy — the thaw-it-out platter with 
a few imaginative embellishments from 


FOR YOUR 
TASTING 
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the spice cabinet? This is perfectly OK. 
I do it, too.” (response) 

“All right! Now, have I got a wine for 
you! For the Pasta Lovers, imagine that 
Linguine Vongole (with clams) or Pasta 
al Pesto with our Sauvignon Blanc. 
Your Pasta experience may never be the 
same. Now hold that pasta flavor in 
your mouth, raise your hands and our 
people will give you a taste of the per- 
fect companion Sauvignon Blanc. 


“Now you Beef Barons, think of that 
Porterhouse Beauty sizzling, just off 
the grill. Here is the ideal wine... 
And, so on. 

By qualifying and segmenting the 
group, they now can envision your 
wine on their table with their favorite 
meal. What better way for you to close 
the sale? 

Questions are your key. The more the 
customer talks, the more he/she informs 
you about their lives and level of wine 
awareness, and the more you can be of 
direct assistance to them in enriching 
their dining experiences with your 
wines. Selling is really like consulting: 
identifying a need and then filling it in 
a win/win environment a 
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JANUARY 25-27, Thursday-Saturday 
Midwest Regional Grape/Wine Conference 
Topics include: Canopy managment + mini- 
viticultural seminar; Crossflow filtration; How to 
grow Vignoles; Importance of pH in production 
of quality wines; Management of Seyval and 
Catawba in Missouri; Norton/Cynthiana re- 
search; Overcoming image problems; Practical 
microbiology for the small winery; Rootstock 
selection for midwest vineyards; Sales and 
people skills training for winery hospitality staff; 
SO», What is there to know? Location: Mar- 
riott’s Tan-Tar-A Resort, Lake of the Ozarks, 
MO. For more information, phone: 314/751-6807. 


FEBRUARY 10, Saturday 

1990 Wine Grape Day — sponsored by Cal. 
Assoc. of Winegrape Growers (CAWG), in co- 
operation with UC Davis and CSU Fresno. 
Topics include: Phylloxera, how much of a 
threat is it? - Dr. Jeff Granett, UC Davis; How 
grape/wine supply and demand trends impact 
California winegrape growers, George Scho- 
field; New opportunities through local commis- 
sions, Randall Lange; Anti-alcohol movement 
threat and what’s being done about it, Patricia 
Schneider, AWARE; Growing grapes with re- 
duced input, Dr. Mark Mayse, CSU Fresno, Dr. 
Mike McKenry, UC Extension, Parlier, CA; Ac- 
tion plan to improve profitability of the Califor- 
nia grape industry, Assemblyman Dominic Cor- 
tese, Robert P. Hartzell, President-CAWG. 
Time: 8am - 2pm. Location: Centre Plaza Holi- 
day Inn + Convention Center, Fresno, CA. For 
more information, phone CAWG: 916/920-9187. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, Sunday-Tuesday 

Ohio Grape Wine Short Course — Topics 
include: Grapegrowing and winemaking tech- 
niques, marketing and promotion of wines, and 
economics of grape production. Location: Holi- 
day Inn in Columbus/Worthington, OH. For 
more information, contact: Horticulture Dept., 
OSU/OARDC, Wooster, OH 44691 or Ohio 
Wine Producers Assoc., phone: 216/466-4417. 


MARCH 15-16, Thursday, Friday 

Sustainable Agriculture in California, A Re- 
search Symposium — Topics include: Sus- 
tainable agriculture perspectives; Production 
systems comparisons; Pest management; Soil 
and water management. Time: Thurs. 9am - 
8pm, Fri. 8am - 4:30pm. Location: Hilton Inn, 
Sacramento, CA. Fee: $75 (includes course 
materials, 2 lunches, and hosted social). Pre- 
enroll by March 8. For more information, con- 
tact UC Sustainable Ag. Research & Educ. Pro- 
gram, UC Davis, phone: 916/752-7556. 


MARCH 18-20, Sunday-Tuesday 

Monterey Wine Festival sponsored by the 
National Restaurant Association. Wine tastings, 
informative seminars, fifth annual Monterey 
Wine Festival Auction, and first Festival Golf 
Tournament. Cost: $345/person. Location: 
Monterey Conference Center, Monterey, CA. 
For more information, contact NRA at 312/ 
853-2525. 


Grapegrowing/Winemaking Courses 
University Extension, UC Davis, CA 


FEBRUARY 1, Thursday 

Canopy Assessment + Management — 
Research review and update includes the New 
Zealand system developed by Dr. Richard 
Smart. Andy Bledsoe of Robert Mondavi Winery 
speaks on canopy management and wine 


quality. Dr. Jim Marois of UC Davis Dept. of 
Plant Pathology speaks on canopy manage- 
ment and disease control. After lunch, class 
travels to UCD vineyard to view trellis systems 
being used in UCD Viticulture & Enology, UC 
Davis. Time: 9am - 4pm. Location: UC Davis. 
Fee: $100 (includes lunch). 


FEBRUARY 3, Saturday 

Establishing the Home Vineyard — Lecture 
and slide presentation covers grape varieties 
and site selection, land preparation, vineyard 
layout, mineral nutrition, erosion control, irriga- 
tion, pest control, training and pruning. In- 
structors: Nancy Rosner and Eddy Szyjewicz. 
Time: 9am - 4pm. Location: UC Davis. Fee: $80. 


FEBRUARY 5-7, Monday-Wednesday 

Table Grape Production — Review and up- 
date for commercial growers or for individuals 
considering establishing a commercial table 
grape vineyard. Examines all facets of table 
grape establishment and production and in- 
cludes current UC research into applied pre- 
sentations. Coordinator: Bill Peacock, Viticul- 
ture Farm Advisor, Kearney Ag. Center, Parlier, 
CA. Time: Mon. 9am - 4:30pm; Tues. 8:30am - 
5pm; Wed. 8:30am - 4pm. Location: Holiday 
Inn, Visalia, CA. Fee: $230 (includes 3 lunches, 
1 social/dinner). 


FEBRUARY 10, Saturday 

Introduction to Wine Analysis — Designed 
for home winemakers to learn and perform 
basic wine analysis including lecture, demon- 
stration and hands-on lab work. Instructor: Ted 
Miller, cellarmaster, UC Davis. Time: 8am - 
5pm. Location: UC Davis. Fee: $100. 


FEBRUARY 17, Saturday 

Advanced Tasting Seminar — A rigorous 
day of tasting to duplicate many of the con- 
sistency and identification tests required of a 
wine competition judge. Topics and tastings in- 
clude wine odors and defect recognition, and 
wine memory. Instructor: John Buechsenstein, 
winemaker, McDowell Valley Vineyard, Hop- 
land, CA. Time: 9am - 4:30pm. Location: UC 
Davis. Fee: $135 (includes lunch). 


FEBRUARY 19, Monday 

Rootstocks for Winegrape Production — 
Update and review on history, current phylloxera 
research, development of a nematode/root- 
stock profile; Relative long-term performance of 
rootstocks in North Coast vineyards, Berlandieri- 
riparia Teleki, management of motherblocks 
and propagation, handling greengrowing bench 
grafts, and the UC rootstock evaluation pro- 
gram. Instructor: James Wolpert, PhD, Exten- 
sion Viticulturist. Time; 9am - 3pm. Location: 
UC Davis. Fee: $65 (includes box lunch). 


FEBRUARY 23, Friday 
Marketing Strategies for Small Wineries 
Program is designed for wineries under 
10,000 cases/year production and will help 
winery owners define their strengths and weak- 
nesses and identify sales niches. Includes a 
self-guided marketing audit and discussion of 
how to capture and project an image; How to 
build local sales; Tasting room sales; Moving 
beyond your local community; Direct mail mar- 
keting; How to use media to gain visibility; Re- 
view of the current structure of the 3-tier distri- 
bution system; How to sell outside of California; 
Pros and cons of employing a national market- 


ing company. Coordinator: Ed Everett of New 
World Wines, San Francisco, CA. Time: 9am - 
4:30pm. Location: UC Davis. Fee: $90 (in- 
cludes lunch). 


MARCH 2, Friday 

Going Organic: Growing Organic Wine- 
grapes and Vinifying Organic Wines — Intro- 
duction to the possibilities and problems, in- 
cluding: Winegrape production; Consumer atti- 
tudes towards organic produce; Legal update 
on definitions of ‘organic’; Organic growers 
discuss vineyard conversion, soil enhance- 
ment, pest control; Cost of production; Wine 
production; Market for organic wine; Current 
laws defining organic wine production in the 
U.S. and France; Production of wine without 
use of sulfites; Alternatives to SOz use in wine. 
Coordinator: Jim Lapsley, UC Extension. 
Time: 9am - 4:30pm. Location: UC Davis. Fee: 
$80 (includes lunch). 


MARCH 12, Monday 

Hazardous Chemicals in the Winery — Pro- 
vides managers of small wineries who bear 
legal responsibility for hazard communication 
with the information they need to comply with 
state and federal regulations. Topics include: In- 
troduction to hazard communication regula- 
tions; Organizing and using material safety 
data sheets (MSDSs); Winery and vineyard 
chemicals (a review of major classes of chemi- 
cals used in labs, wine production, grape grow- 
ing, and sanitation programs); Protective cloth- 
ing and worker safety; Training of winery em- 
ployees. Instructor: Mario J. Felleto, MPH, MS, 
health and safety consultant, Sacramento, CA. 
Time: 9am - 4:30pm. Location: UC Davis. Fee: 
$100 (includes box lunch). 


MARCH 19-21, Monday-Wednesday 

Red Table Wine Production — Update for 
enologists and winemakers including viticul- 
ture, microbiology, and sensory science; wine 
chemistry and the extraction and management 
of phenolic compounds arising from red wine 
grapes and oak barrels. Topics include: Phe- 
nolic compounds and their measurement; Phe- 
nolic extraction during fermentation; Techniques 
for managing extraction such as whole berry/ 
cluster or extended maceration; Effects of 
pressing systems; Barrel ageing; Fining and 
tannin reduction; and discussion of bottle bou- 
quet. Due to tasting sessions, the class is 
limited to 80 students. Instructor: George 
Cooke, Extension Enologist. Time: Mon. 9am 
- 5pm, Tues. 9am - 4:30pm, Wed. 9am - 1pm. 
Location: UC Davis. Fee: $250 (includes 3 
lunches). 


MARCH 30, Friday 

Legal Aspects of Establishing a Winery 
Introduces the legal requirements and agencies 
involved in the bonding and approval process. 
Topics include: Review of agencies; Choosing 
an organizational structure; Federal require- 
ments to establish a bonded winery; Obtaining 
a California Winegrower’s License; Registra- 
tions and tax requirements; Working with the 
county permit system; Environmental health 
considerations; Label registration and trade- 
marks. Coordinator: Debra Keil, attorney, 
Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, San Francisco, CA. 
Time: 9am - 5pm. Location: UC Davis. Fee: 
$100 (includes lunch). 

For further details and to enroll by phone, call 
800/752-0881. Davis and Dixon residents call 
916/752-0880. H 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Operated—Quality Service—Sterile Bottling 2-label Capacity— 
1,500 cs/day—Generator on truck 
Contact: PO Box 338, Rutherford, CA 94573, 707/963-5705. 


ESTATE BOTTLING—Portable Wine Bottling At Your Winery Owner | 


Sonoma Winery available on nearly 20 acres with house and other real 
estate on property. Modern facility with current capacity of 9,000 cases. 
Super/ultra~premium brand. Price is $1.2 million plus inventories. 
Please contact Jon A. Fredrikson at Gomberg, Fredrikson & Associates, 
703 Market St., 21st floor, San Francisco, CA 94103. 415/957-5071. 


Winemaker—200,000 case, varietal winery with accelerated growth 
seeks winemaker with proven ability to produce high-quality wines. 
Candidate must have good communication skills and be able to work 

effectively in team environment. Responsibilities include: winemaking, 

harvest coordination, public relations with some travel, and supervision 
of assistant winemaker. Salary commensurate with experience. Send 

|__resume to: PWV, Box M-C, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903. 


Bottling at Your Winery — Guaranteed Sterile Bottling. Front and back 
label capability. The only mobile service filling 187ml bottles. Quality, 
professional handling of your wines. Separate labeling only service 
available. For additional information, call owner/operator Don Hudson, 
Chateau Bottlers 707/963-2323, PO Box 368, Oakville, CA 94562. 


BRAND NEW BRAND NEW 


REFRIGERATION FOR WINEMAKERS 
Ray White — Ben Adamson — Bryce Rankine 


This is written not only to assist in the design of refrigeration systems for 
wineries, but more importantly to assist the ‘hands-on’ winemaker. In a very 
logical way, it starts with the enological requirements and then presents the 
technical application of refrigeration equipment to achieve winemaking 
goals. Maintenance and trouble shooting are included. Well-illustrated! 
Should be in the necessary library of every winery! 

96 pages—$25.00 Order #PWV-RfW 

Order from the PWV Bookshelf Today! 


Fourth International Pinot Noir Celebration — Call for American wines. 
If you are a commercial winery and interested in being one of the 
featured 1987 or 1988 Pinot Noirs at the prestigious wine event, call 
(503) 472-8964; or write IPNC, Box 1310, McMinnville, OR 97128 for info. 
Entry deadline is Jan. 25, 1990. 


For Sale: Model IIA Labelette (cold glue) labeler. Model 78 Labelette label 
presser. Machines are in excellent operating condition and have 
replacement parts. Machines sold as a set: $2,500. 

Contact: Charles Rixford, 415/524-4913. 


Assistant Winemaker—National distributed varietal winery seeks 
assistant winemaker with minimum two years experience and good 
organizational skills. Major responsibilities include: quality control, 
coordination of winemaking decisions, supervision of lab personnel, 
assist purchasing of bottling supplies and oversee packaging. Salary 

commensurate with experience. Send resume to: PWV, Box C-M, 

15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903. 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY 


e Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 


e Specialty Fittings 


e PVC & Tygon Hose 
¢ Definox Valves e MGT Rubber Hose 
¢ Strahman Valves ¢ Hose Fittings 
e Anderson Instruments e Brushes 


e Rubbermaid Products e Barrel and Tank Washers 


“Personalized Service” 


997 Enterprise Way Napa, CA 94558 (707) 252-0312 


28120 SW BOBERG 


WILSONVILLE, OR DRAINER TANKS 


503-682-2596 


No. Calif. 415 / 937-3545 
So. Calif. 714 / 581-3254 
FAX: 503 / 682-8060 
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Guerrilla Marketing 


Your greatest 
ally in 
marketing 


By Jay Conrad Levinson 


Without question, your greatest mar- 
keting allies are your customers. Guer- 
rilla marketing centers on the customer, 
reveres the customer, worships at the 
altar of customer satisfaction. Customer 
service should always be foremost in 
your mind, and you should make it as 
easy as possible for customers to buy 
your wines. 

Along with customer service, you also 
have to embrace the policy that “the 
customer is always dead right, even 
when the customer is dead wrong.” If 
you don't understand that, you'll win 
battles, but lose wars. 

A guerrilla marketer knows that a 
satisfied customer is the most potent 
weapon in a marketing arsenal, and 
that customer follow-up is essential. 

Guerrilla marketers thank customers 


by mail or phone. They make special 
offers to customers. They alert customers 
to related services and products — often 
with companies with which they've 
established a mutually beneficial rela- 
tionship. They send gifts to customers, 
often personalized with their winery 
name and the customer’s name. 

They also know the 15 Guerrilla Truths 
about Customers: 

1. Customer values differ, but each 
customer wants value from you. 

2. Customers are wary when they 
first purchase your wine, but once as- 
sured of its quality, they feel an uncon- 
scious sense of gratitude toward you. 
They respect your wine. 

3. Customers have a basic need for 
security, dignity, self-respect, and the 
respect of others. 

4. Customers have all heard horror 
stories of bright people wasting money 
by buying inferior wines with fancy 
names and labels. 

5. Customers have emotions and in- 
tellects; many are professional buyers 
and/or sellers. 

6. Customers want you to be service- 
oriented; they recognize the absence of 
service. 

7. Customers want you to be respon- 
sive to their needs. To do this, you first 
must listen to them, then satisfy them. 

8. Customers are looking for a rela- 
tionship of trust. You can provide it if 
both you and your employees want to 
build it. 


+ Offering a complete range of 
ae) professional design services 
my including master planning. 


Silverado... 
Vineyards 


‘ 


Single 
and 
multi-user 
personal 
computer 
systems 


NAPA 


Contemporary Winer 
Computerization 


Two locations to serve you 


2071 1st Street #1 
Napa 94559 
707-253-2352 


9. Customers are not dependent upon 
you, but you are dependent upon 
them. Pin that up inside your head. 

10. Customers are not interruptions 
of your work; they are the purpose of 
your work. Customers come way ahead 
of profits. 

11. Customers do you a favor by giv- 
ing you a chance to serve them, not the 
reverse. 

12. Customers are not outsiders to 
your winery, they’re a vital part of it 
and keep it alive. 

13. Customers’ expectations are based 
upon your marketing and past experi- 
ences with other wineries. 

14. Customers bring you their wants 
and needs. It is your job to fill and solve 
them. The better you do it, the more 
you profit. 

15. Customers are the foundation of 
most successful wineries — through 
their repeat business and their positive 
recommendations. 

Never stop asking, “What can we do 
to improve our wine quality and serv- 
ice to the customer?” That's the right 
question. It’s up to you to come up with 
the right answers. 


(Jay Conrad Levinson is the author of 
Guerrilla Marketing and Guerrilla Market- 
ing Attack, and publishes The Guerrilla 
Marketing Newsletter. For a free brochure 
on these and other products and services, 
call toll-free: 800/748-6444. ) 


Winery 
accounting 
systems 
from 
Dan Duport 


SAN FRANCISCO 
40 Edith Street #2 
San Francisco 94133 
415-397-9148 
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DIVESQ! This is the way we spell ‘“bottling.’’ Here’s how: 
D — Dependability 
I — Integrity 
V — Value 
E — Experience 
S — Service 
Q— Quality 
We have them all and we guarantee sterility. Let our spelling work for you! 


FILL FILL FILL 
For $1.25/case we will CORK or CORK or CORK your wine. 
SPIN SPIN 
LABEL 


For an additional 10¢/case we will add your pressure sensitive back label; 
and this year for 5¢/case our service can assist your winery to bottle its wine 
with less people — as few as four and a forklift operator! All this by using 
our new 3M tape sealer, which will seal your cases and stamp your label in- 
formation on each box. 


The Mobile Wine Line, owned by Dan & Eva Drummond, and operated by 
their son, Harry and mechanics, Gene and Frank, has bottled over 2 million 
cases of wine. 


Our motto: QUALITY. 
Mobile Wine Line 


9601 Robson Road 
Galt, CA 95632 Phone: (209) 745-2871 


